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P REFACE 



The Southweat Reading Conference was orgcmized in 1952 M a result of conver- 
sations and correspondence by college teachers in charge of college reading, 
programs. ' *• * 

Some facts were evident. Success in college depanda largely upon the ability 
of a student to read welL. The bulk of instruction is to be found in books. 
Mastery of books is open only to those Who can read with some fair speed aJad- 
some fair dqgree of comprehension. With few exceptions students who are put- ' 
on probation or who are dropped from college for poor scholarship are students 
who read slov;ly and with poor comprehension. Many students have not developed 
reading ability comp^arable to their intelligence. 'They have minds go^od enough ' 
to learn even more if they could be trained to better reading habits. All 
college: students, regardless of how well or how poorly they read, can improve 
their reading ability by taking training offered in the reading laboratory of 
clinic. 

There was imiformity of opinion that a need for a conference existed. The 
fact was recognized that an increasing number of higher^institutioEiS' of* learn- 
ing were doing effective work with reading programs for college students but 
that widely different approaches to the 'problems were being made insofar as 
administrative policies, methods, techniques, procedures and materials were 
concerned. 

Two needs became clearly evident; first, the. need to make known to other in-'' 
teresjbed persons in the various colleges and universi'ties the procedures used 
in different places and, second, the need to encourageV further experimentation 
and research. \ 

A date /for the first meeting was decided npoft and a progrojn was arranged. 
Forty-two representatives from five* states were iji attendance. The proceed- 
ings of the^meeting, containing the papers read, were published. An exa-ative 
committpe was elected aiid the second meeting was planned. A winter meeting 
v/as .decided upon in preference to a spring meeting. . The second meeting was 
held in* December.. Colleges and universities* in seven states were represented. 

This Volume contains papers- read at the December, 1952, meeting. The policy 
in the future will provide for publication in the yearbook of articles on 
reading in addition to papers presented at the annual meeting of the conference « 
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The research previewed in this paper has 
Voen arbitrarily^ limited to that reported 
in the literaturjjd d\iring the last five 
years. While rejjports of studies relative 
to reading on th^^^college level have ap- 
peared with some firequency during the 
Icist decade or mojpd,' there has teen a 
narked increase in thd number of such re- 
ports durihg tbe interval covered by this 
paper., Otlaer than noting such an in- 
crease in the literatu?^ directly, this 
increase is furthdr evi^nced by the ap- 
pearance^ frr the first Time, oT a year- 
book of the 'Wat^ nriRl Society for the 
Study of Education which is devoted, in 
part, to reading at tl^e college level, 
i.e. , the Forty-Seventh Yearbook (35); 
and it has been only^ this year that a 
specific section for' research in college 
reading is to be found in the Review pf_ 
Educational Research In its three-year- 
cycle topical coverage (12) • As still 
further*, but perhaps needless, evidence 
of the rapidly increasing importance and 
recognition being giv^n . to college reading, 
consider *%he rM0]p.cy <it the Southwest 
Conferenc'«\on R|p|ne. \ 

I)escripta^ons^^%aripus college read- 
ing program '^^re 'l^^mid' t^ be ratheV 
plentiful. Wl^i^le '^^ev'ie^w of these des- 
criptions is h% a.'|f\^pp'"9e,^ of this paper. 
It might be pointed |>^'|^itv ,^ha such are to 
be found in. ovel^^v/enlj^^^o^^ l^he references 
ted for other /^ti-)T)osW#|Ln ^his paper 
3; 5; 6; 7; 8;%L1; W^^^t 38; 39; . 
36; ^0; ^1; ^2;^A3; fe|/^^; ^7; 51; 
53). It will suffiiS^ to "^^at this 
point, that the val*ious pi*'f^ij^s fovmd 
deftcri"bed range from the vd^SSjIfi^imple or ^ 
meager one-s, offering littl^l0l|re theln* 
attempts to increase readingl^l^eect by 
-cans of some mechanical devia^^ji to some 
rather elaborate ones which irf<^it^e re- 
search relative to various metH)||3, sys- 
te-natic teacher-training prograii^|| exlfcen- 
slve testing, diagnosing, and ^evg|^^.ting 
^f results, and the like; and tha^^he 
dlredtion of, or responsibility f such 
programs varies conside3?ably, as '''^'^ 
^'^Vbo the 
such work. 
Evaluate 



varies conside3?ably, as do^^v 
type of personnel engaged mt 

- < - • fi 

itioja of the effectiveness o£^^; 



particular reading programs was involved 
in 'a considerable number of reports (2; 
7; 8; 11; 13; 26; 28; 29; 30; 33'; 3^; ^0; 
^1; fi'2; il4; i^5; ^6; Jt7; 5l)-. Postive re.- 
sults have been reported, almost without 
*fail. However, methods' and b^ses used 
for judging such effectiveness varied tre- 
mendously. One program involved no dia- 
gnostic testing program, procedures usefd 
being determined by the type of assistajice 
-requested by students, and the stress be-, 
ing upon acquisition of, experience with 
a wide variety of, and interpretation of^ ' 
appropriate use of, new skills (l3)« Stu«» 
dent support of this particular program 
for a period of over seven years was con- 
sidered as indication of its effectiveness. 
Another rer^ort (30) cla^imed evidence of 
improvement on thf basis of^a compariaon^ ' 
of pre- training test results obtainedvwi th 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests with tpet 
results obtained at the end of the t:fain^ 
ing period with the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test. This particular writer acknowledged 
the lack of comparability of norms; but. 
she stated that "the pur^)ose of affording 
the students evidence of their progress 
since^ the instruction began" was still 
served/ StiZl another report (^2) 
' claimed an average improvement of 50 ^ 
percent in the reading of all st ;dents 
who had received training in the reading 
laboratory and that this particular train- 
ing had made it possible for eC consider- 
able number of students to continue col- 
*?^lege work successfully. Particular tests 
used, if any, other bases for evaluating, 
^♦or specific reading skills in which im- 
provement was attained, were not iden- 
tified. Simpson (^5) reported that, 
since the Reading "Service Laboi^torv at \ 
Carnegie Institute of TechnologjX had a 
proved to be of considerable helpi to many 
students , experimental comparison^ of 
groups was rarely ever made. He .implied, 
however, that such comparisons made dur- 
ing the initial stages of the service 
indicated that it was beneficial to a 
considerable number of freshmen students. 

A number of studies based conclusions 
relative to the effectiveness of parti- 
cular programs upon comparisons of pre- 



and post-training test results obtain- 
ed with equivalent forms^f a test, or 
tests, the lov/a Silent Reading: Test "be- 
ing the test which was used mos.t. fre- 
quently, A statistical analysis of 
data ,was not employed in a ntunber of 
the studies. Brown (7) found that 
fifty-five of the poorest readers among 
the entering studertts at the University 
of Minnesota (those scoring in the' 
lov/est U percent on the Nelson-Penav 
Test and, placed in a special ^reading 
section) made an average growth in re^- j 
ing of 3 years in one quarter (from a / 
9.6- to a 12.^ grade equivalent level). 
Another group- of forty-four students who 
had scored from the twelfth through the 
twenty-second percentile on the Nelson- 
Penny Reading: Test ijijJiially, and who had 
"'completed a communication skills course 
in v;hich emphasis was on one of three f 
areas other than reading (listening, 
writing, or speaicing), was f ourld to have 
prof^ressed a little over a year (from a 
11.2- to 12.4 grade level )» during the 
quarter.. One-hundred- twenty- tv;o students 
"below the fortieth percentile on the ini- 
tial Kelson- Penny Test , and in one of the 
special emphasis sections other than read- 
ing, were also found to have made .alnrost 
a year's grov;th (from a 12.2- to ^ 13.'1- 
grade level average). 

After a laboratory course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, eighteen of twenty- 
two entering studejits wealcest in reading 
were re-oorted by Burfield (8) as having 
gained enough in reading to be able to go 
into the v;riting section of English 1 or 
into English 2. Som(*what higher gains *in^ 
rate than in comprehension were fbund; 
but, in general, substantial rate gains 
were acconpanied by substantial compre- 
Kensioij^ gains,' Finding gains in vocabu- 
lary development to l)e less substantial 
led Burfield to conclude that either voca- 
bulary development responds less to train- 
ing or else the American Council Test does 
no':^ adequately reflect vocabulary grov/th. 
Charles (ll) presented* data to show that 
those students in a University of- NeWaska 
reading and study improvement course wh'o 
were in the lov/est quartile with respect 
to ACE "L" scores mside the greatest pro- 
porticnal'^gains in rate and comprehMsion. 

Schleich (4l), in a report of a three- 



year Experiment a;t Worcester Junior Col- 
lege ,' stated that at the beginning of the 
first year 6ver three-fourths of ^ the stu- 
dents placed in a Special reading class * 
were reading below a tenth grade leve]. 
(or determined by the Io wq. Silent Reading ; 
Test ). At the end of a semester of trai/i** 
ing, only two were still reading below a 
tenth grade level, with one-third reading 
on a college level. Ail of those reading 
below tv/elf th grade level continued 
with another semester of training, \d.th a 
mean gain of over^^two years being a'chiev-- 
ed. Thg program the second year was much 
the sajfti^V except for the addition of'^ the 
Harvard films th^ second semes terv^' Tinal 
appraisal at the end of the secon^l^Nyeit 
showed gains comparable to those 6fih& 
first year. * . 

Watts (51) obtained results with a 
rather unusual program.. Students werj© 
given case studies, these were discussed,* 
individual and group recommendations for 
correction v/ere made, and actual i^'eme dial 
procedures which had been employed were 
' revealed. The students applied the mater-r 
, ials to themselves and, diagnosed and pre- 
scribed for their own problenjs. Watts 
claimed that improvement was shovm by 
Schrammel-Gray Hi^h School and College 
level Reading Test scores; but np indica- 
tion of ^Ignif ic£ince was^ given, nor v;as 
a control group utilized. 

In, contrast to the reported s^-udies 
just cited, the studies referred to im- 
mediately following did employ some type 
of statistical analysis, of results. Mur- 
rotaghs (3^^) found thirty adults taking 
a reading improvement and enhancement 
course to have made significant improve- 
ment, as determined by - Standard Reading 
Achievement ajid Effective Reading Bate ^ 
Tests . ' Sheldon (^) reported results ob- 
tained with an experimental reading pro- 
'gram for medical* ^tudents. Scores obtain- 
ed initially witfe^the Iowa Silent Heading 
Tests showed only three subjects above 
the fiftieth pej'centile. At the end of^ 
the nine-v;eek training period, all except 
two had reached or exceeded tj;ie median 
norm, and these two showed significant 
gains also. Speed improvement ranged 
from twenty to one-hundred-seventy-f ive 
wor/ds.per minute, v/ith a median improve- 
ment ojC eighty-five words per minute. 



Statoiv (^6; 47) presented comparative 
data for .twelve Air^ Force officers who 
had completed a^reading improvement course 
and after a tim^ lapse of from tovpc to , 
twelve months had completed another essen- 
tially similar course. Analysis. of data 
indicated that marked increase in^'refte., 
without comprehensigOn loss, could "be ex- 
t)ected from reading improvement courses 
and^hat repitition of "a course tended to 
result in Taig^er reading rate than that 
achieved atj^hgj^end of the original co\irse. 

Decidedly in" the minority are the 
several studies which utilized control ' , 
groups. in judging effectiveness of results, 
§|y"be (2) found gains in reading rate, 
l^jE*%Ji,, tv/elye weeks of tlc^kining, to "be 
v^ig^ficant f or an experime^al group of » 
t^ig^jcily-f ive student's at Keift State Uni- 
v^feAiT^* The progress of a control group 
wfes%^ static and was not signifi- 
cff^*^^^Sixty-tv/o students enrolled in the 
Heading tatoratory of Western MicMgan 
College.itfer^ found "by McGinnis. (28) to 
have made stcitistically significant gain? 
when initial 8j;id final scores on the Iowa 
Silent Beading Test wfere compared. No 
control group- vets involved in this CQm- 
pai'ison; hut ftirther comi^arisons were 
.made with three groups of' twenty students 
each! an experimental group with only 
reading laboratory training, a control- 
group' which had completed a» how-to-study 
course, and- another control group which 
had had neither the reading nor the- how- 
to-study course/. Comparison of initial 
and final s'cores on the reading test pf 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination 
showed' that° the reading laboratory group 
' had made^statistically significant gains; ^ 
the control groups had. also gained,,, hut 
not so significantly. In another study 
reported hy Mc&innis (29), an experi^ 
. mental group of twenty studients was found- 
after sixteen weeks of training to have 
made significant gains in reading ability 
v/hen compared with an' equated control 
group whose members.- had not had training* 

Several criticisms have been directed ^ 
to\)&3S€U-errfi1^ procedures employed. 

Murphy and^vis (33) posited that prO- 
greVs reports of remedial work sho\ild be 
regarded ^kdfptically as common errors in - 
metho'dj^f ten led ^to erroneous indication^ 
, of progress. Failure to correct test 



scores 'for chanci^^uccess and to consider^ 
regression effects were mentioned specifi-r 
cally. Robinson (if-O), after reviewing 
cui^rent remedial practices at the college 
level, also wrote somev/hat caustically 
copcernihg methods of validation of tech-jf 
niaueg^Oise^ in colleg6 reading prograjns 



She p^i^^ viAu^ .XXV.. ^ 

iwer/reenerallyyttisregardediand thkt otljer 
"f^ile but less nelev^t^* methods were 
u'sed for detaonstjfeting suggested improve- 
ment. She furth4j>^ maintained that motivar- ' 
-bionai factors invo^-ved in selection of 
remedial course wo3?k by students had been r 
completely neglected in reported Q.pprai- 
sals. i^Hesults of a c^uestionnaire-inl^^T^*^^^^^^^ 
view Purvey of Yale University studerit(s« V' 
atti-tudes' tqward a non-credit a;0d volun- 
teer remedial reading coujs6 were pre- 
sejjited. Robinson found .a wide rahge of 
initial motivation, les^ than half re-- 
vealed an original m.dtivation which might 
be considered advantageous to instruction; 
the majority participated ei their through 
coercion or as a means of ''avoiding certain 
environmental demands. Robinson also Re- 
ported, an evaluation of ^ the -Yale Clinic 
prograjn in which scholastic performance 
was used as a criterion. Purportedly, a,h 
attempt was made to talce initial mo tiva^ 
tion into accovmt also. Following .the 
training ^period, the academic gains made 
by the' remedial group over a control group 
approached significance at the lO to 20 
per cent level. ^ 

Use of academic achievement as a cri- 
terion was also found in several other 
studies, iarbe (l), comparing grade point 
averages of subjects during the quarter 
f o],lowing remedial work with such averages 
for the quarter a year later, fouAd changes 
in thesd" "av^Vages to b^ significant at the 
5 per cent pvel f or the experimental 
group mt n£t significant for the control 
group*N Ohlxles(ll) compared his lab or a- 

* tory group Ivith the control ^group with 
respect to [grade point average during the 
first semester. He found thait 65 per cent 

^pf the; laboratory group had^ earned higlier 
^marks than the control group, but the dif- 
ference betv;een mean weighted averages was 
not significant. Comparisons made dxiring 
the sepond semester showed that the ex- 
perimental group had maintained its higher 

• average,* but the difference was still not 



out that academic criteria* 



fiignifica^t. In one of the stxicHes r^- » 
potted by Mcainnis (29), 'and cit0d parjlier, 
the persons enrolled in the reading, labo- 
ratpry made statistically significant , 
higher ploint-hour ratios than. did the 



to assume that the materials and procedures 
were of" value in ^improving both ^the read-, 
ing ability and the point-hour ratids of 
college students. She attributed the 
gains made, in part, tp the natvire of the 



equivalent group of control subjects.^ /-^ateri^ls used in doing corrective work, 



Very little direct study of the perma-. 
nency of results appears to t^ave been made. 
Sheldjpn and McCrinnis have given stated re-v 
. cognition to theo problem. Sheldon (44) 
questioned tl4e^ peirmanency' of rate gains 
achieved in his study, ^euxd he expressed 
an intent to do a further 'survey later, 
'McGinnis stated directly that shq had 
.made^no attempt to determine the perma- 
nency of gain in reading ability *in onp- 
o:^ her studies,. (^%). A more or;leg& ar- 
vowed intent to rnvestigate pelrTnip-nency of 
improvement was included in the studies 
reported by Barbe , by Charles , and by 
Staton. Both the experimental .and ^con- 
trol groujjs in Barbe's study (2) we're re- 
tested six months after completion or^ the . 
form^ group's training. !Ehe changes in 
rate for the experimental group, v/hile 
having decreased slightly , were found 
still significant .over thosTB-jRadEi^ the con- 
trol group. The permanency of changes in 
grade point average were not purpos'^yely 
investigated, but since t4ie compari0<)n9 
to determine the significance of ch^jiges 
were based on results obtained a year 
apart, the suggestion of permanency is 
certainly more thaV>a slight one. 'A 
strong' suggestion ofV^manency also 
contained in the report by Charles (li), 
considering the continuation of the higher 
although still not significant , grade 
point .average of his experimental group. 
Staton's analysis of. data obtained rela^ 
tive \tp repetition of a reading im-nrove- 
ment course caused him to conclude that 
a . decline in rate may be anticipated, fo 
lowrng completion of a course, but not 
one extending to the original low'' point 
(as determine^l-^fy*?fe initial test),(^6).^ 
Attempts to evaluate this materials, ' 
methods, or procedures useoxin heading 
programs have been made by several inves- 
tigators. McGinnis's studies (28;29) 
were madevin an attempt to evaluate the 
materials and procedures(. used in her 
reading laboratory progra&u The" finding 
of statistically si gnificant^-gsCins for 
the experimental groups involved led her 



these having been primar^fly directed 
toward Academic attainment ratl^er than 
merely an increase in reading rate/ She 
also assumed that mechanical instruments, 
and techniques used had some effect in 
facilitating development of reading' and 
study skills, but she did not regard these 
-dS. being the primary effecting factors. 
The, medtical* students in Sheldon's, inves- 
tigation; (44) reqfaestei that materials - 
more related to their fields be used in 
the reading program. This was tried, and 
. while th^ experiment was'^ not specially 
directed toward this'^point, indications 
were that such materials were inadequate 
for improvement purposes. . Westover and 
Miller (53) described, individualized pro- 
gcedures used With an adult reading class. 
The ^f orty hours of training provided in- 
cluded practice with a:n individual pacing 
machine, tachistOscopic training witl^ 
df gits, and rapid reading paced by a 
group reading timer. Information relative 
to* results was to have* been ^reported at a 
later date,, but this reviewer was unable 
to locate such inf ormiAtion. 

Investigations .concerning effects 
achieved by use of specific mechanical 
methods have been reported by Jreejburne, 
Glock, and. Lev/is. Preeburne (l9) used 
the HashmeJter for measurement and tr^.in- 
ing in perceptual span and spe;ed^ Sub- 
jects used were University of 'lowa f^sh- 
men in six reiiiedial classes who-^had s^oored^, 
at or below the twenty-fifth percentile 
on the Bloomers Rate _gf yP eading Coirtpi\eheii^ . 
^ion Test . T\/o teachers^each taught, k 
peVcentual speed group, a perceptive span" 
group, and a control group. For a period 
of three iweeks, training in perceptual 
speed, or berceptud.1 span v;as given the 
experimenl^al group^ ^while tKfe control 
gi'oups carried oii work in speaking or 
writing. Then all grWps were g^yen in- 
terisive reading training for three v/eeks. 
Gains, as measured by the Iowa Silent 
R eading Tests, made by the groups trained^ 
in perceptual speed and those trained in 
perceptxml span did not differ significant 
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from those made by the cdntrol group, sug- 
gesting that the Flashmeter testing alone, 
lay have provided effective practice for 
the control group, > 

Glock (21) repoi*ted a study of the 
relative effect of thre^ methods of train- 
ing* or cetiditions upon eye movements and 
• reading rate. Two sections of freshmen 
remedial reading groups were assigned tt) 
each method, with three teadfhers being 
involved in study. Under one condi- 
tion, mechani^c^ spacing^ and pacing o>- 
taine^, the EaaTvard- Film^ being employed 
to flash test in phrases across and down 
a screen. Under the second condition, ' 
only jn'echanically controlled pacing was 
imposed, lie ing achieved by a film deve- 
loped by Glock whereby two lines of jbext 
were; projected simultaneously. Under the 
third condition, no means foi* mechanically 
controlling reading were used; the sub- 
jects read printed materials under the 
verbal set to attempt to read as fast as 
was consistent with comprehension. • The 
text used in all three methods was that » 
of the Harvard F^lms. Nine^ reading sub- 
test scores (obtained with the TraxLer 
High School Reading Test , the Iowa ' Silent 
Reading Test , and the Bloomers Rate of ^ 
Reading Comprehension Test ) and Ophthal- 
O-Graph eye movement records were used in 
the analysis of re&ults. The evidence 
didl not show that tcchniaues designed 
specifically to train eye movements werp 
generally more* effective than tjie other 
methods. Coid^idering certain of the 
criteria, controlling eye-movement practice 
did prove to be superior in training rat?e 
of . comprehensiQn. No significant differ- 
ences were found between methods used for 
improving rate when no level of compre- 
htension was set for^tne reader. The effi- 
ciency of ^method varied with the criter- 
ion and the teacher. * 

A report of an- investigation by Lewis 
(27) showed, that when two groups of 'adults, 
equated on the basis-^of |nit^ial Reading 
speed, v;ere ^trained by two different s 
methoHs, the group trained in cemprehen-^ 
si'on made a gain in speed nearly three 
times that of the group trained e-xclu-* 
sively to improve eye movement exercises-. 
A number of meclianical devices (flash- 
meter, metronoscope, and mimeographed '° 
©ye-i-improvement exercj.ses) were used 



exclusively with the latter group? 'Hhe ^ 
former group qoncentraWcfi on stnicture^f 
material, speed of comprehension, and in-^ 
sight into an author's thinlcing, meaning, 
axi& intent, 

' Information v/ith respect to incidence 
of poor reading ability among college stu- 
dents is to be found in several reports. 
Bear i^V) alltides to surveys "which indl^- — ^ 
cat© that, an average of 15 to 20 pei? cent- 
of freshmen may be exp.ected to be quite* 
deficient in reading ability, with from 
5 t^-J^^r^"^ cent being so seriously re- 
tarded that extd^sive individual help is 
iieedfi4-^^0n the basis of*^ Nelson-Denyy - 
Riding Test scores, BrOwn (7) found 6 
per cerft of University of Minnisota 
entering student^s readi^ig^'at nintfi grade 
level or below, lij- per cent at tenth grade 
level or below, and 21 jjpr cent at ele- ^ 
venth grade level or below, For 338 
entering student^'tested with the Iowa , ' 
Silent Read j^ng Test , Brovm found 12 per \ 
cent reading at ninth grade level or be- 
low, 23 per cent at 10th grade level ir 
below, and 33 per cent at eleventh grade 
level or below. Comparison^ with other 
colleges ^and universities led Brown to 
view the spread as not' unusual but rather 
common. ^ ,^ 

Several investigations of the reading 
interest, habits, or attitudes of college 
students have also been reported. Abraham 
(1) administered a questionnaire to a ' 
cross-section of some twelve-hundred fresh 
men and seniors in nine colleges and uni- 
versities. He /ound heavy school assign- 
ments checlfed most often as a reason for 
not reading more. Pictlj.re magazines'^were 
most widely read 4hd preferred, and a lack, 
of interest in sgjaolarly and professional 
publications was indicated. |jrown (?), 
(xomparing Questionnaire results with indi- 
vidual scores and final Improvement achlev 
ed with his reading training prog^ram, 
f ottjid that improvement seemed to d,epend 
strongly on effort, frequent use of thfi 
dictionary, practice And observation 0:^ 1 
practice effects, wide readings attendance 
at Harvard Reading- Films, and tyj^^o^ 
skill errif)hasized. Telephone ansi^s to a 
short Questionnaire w^re , secured from la 
stratified sample of one hi^ndred Univer- 
sity, of Illinois students by Chapin (lO) 
Results indicated that, approximately hal 



read for recreation more than four hours 
*per week, the percentage increasing with 
classification level, more veterans than 
non^veterans., and more working than non- 
i working students read more than ^,our 
•hours. No differences were fourld for sex 
and martial status, and hooks most fre- 
quently mentioned were mostly stanidard 
and ahove (jPlesch index). Hull (22), 
^ studying the reading interests of fresh- 
men, most pf v/hoin were from rural dis- 
tricts, foun^L a preference for short easy 
iteiHB, with more juvenile reading among 
junior college students than expected. 
The strong influence of hook cluhs and 
pocket hook editions was noted, and the 
classics encouraged hy high schools and 
on required lists were practically out 
of the picture. The ajnount of mystery 
story reading was surprisingly small, 
Michael,, Rosenthal, and Be Camp (31) 
found the literary prefiBfrehces of one- 
_ hundred-twenty- Princeton students to he 
affected more hy t^heir own tastes' than 
hy the p;restige of authors, a contradlc--^ 
tlon of the traditional thesis of pres- 
tige-suggestion. A strong interest in 
vocational adjustment was found for 
veterans enrolled In a junior college hy 
Weingarjjen (52). However, the reading of 
these men dujring the war and in college 
indicated (xxi extension of interests and 
neodo heyond the vocational and a oeaa^ch 
for reading raateriolo to uatiofy oucjh. 
An invootigation of the extro-curricvdar 
reading intorooto of otudi^o wao aloo 
mdo hyJoneo (2^0. Proom (37) found 
th^at|a omoll group of oaporlor collogo 
women, who had relatively poor roadir^g 
ahility, folt thomoelvea handloaH?0d, hut 
that rthey^ tended to rationalize, i.e. , / . 
a:ll found certain advantages in slow 
reading. 

The prohlem of •readahility appears to 
he'SjhtaiAing an increasing degree of 
?recogniy.on. Plesch^s presentation .of . 
raw readability measures in 19^8 (l6) was 
follov;5.ed hy a series of criticisms and 
rehuttale. Earr and his associates ana- 
lyjsed twenty-two employee handbooks and 
presented -resulting data in justif ication 
of their simplification of Tlesch's 



formula (l4). Plesch (l?). and KLare (25) 
pretented rebuttals, and a reply was made . 
to these (15)^ Michaels and Tyler (32) 
compared readability ratings obtained for 
a selection of United National publicatiocr 
by applications of the Dale-Schall, the 
Flesch, and the I^orge Pormu. e. The Dale- 
Schall and Ties ch formulae placed the. 
materials mostly at a college freshmian ^ 
level; the Forge f onmila placed them near 
an eighth grade level. A reading test ojj! 
\ the materials indicated that these were ^ 
too difficult ^or a group of pupJJs whose 
average reading abilitv^f^wsca^hax of col- 
lege ffesbmen. , ^ 

Prognosis and diagnosis in. reading im- 
provement programs v/ere expressed as . 
problems by some writers, and several 
experimental ij^veatigations were reported. 
Despite the relativel^elaborate testing . 
program in the Univ^sity of Chicago ' 
Heading Clinics, Burfield (8) .expressed a 
need for better screening and diagnostic 
test. . She found that in general, those 
having lowedt vocabulary scores gained 
the least; those having lowest rate scores 
j| gained the most; and those having highest 
^<;omprehension scores gained the most. 
Brown (7) reported that high school rank 
furnished a fairly good index of what 
progress might be expected in vocabula3?y 
imnrotement and p^agraph comprehension' 

Carter ^) used' a Maico Poychometer to 
raeaoure ^han^en in palmar okin roQiotance 
of each of twenty inferior arid twenty 
ouporior roadero while thooo otxibjoots 
road porbiono of the 6rg^ O ral Roadini^ 
Para/»rat>hn Tont^ Ho found that average 
. change in palmer oldn roaiotonce xjould not 
be expected ^to differentiate between 
superior j^d inferior except as 

materials^ Secame more difficult. He 
suggested use of his tecim|,que in mea- . 
suring frustration similtane^sly with 
the measurement of readina^a^ievement 
and in determining whethSFpsychotherapy ' 
» or merely remedial tut^Q^ing-was' ne^diBdr • 
Treeiurne (18) presenter figures to 
twenty-four subjects by ^^^eans of a tachis*-* 
to?5COpic device and therr determined the ■ . 
number of figural after-effects. obtaining. 
He found positive correlations between 

^ ' . ■ ■ J . ' \ ^ 
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number of fifiured af ter-eff*ec»t8 and 
total/ond subtest ^jcores on the Iowa 
Silent Beading Test, but only one was 

• algnif icantly cheater than zero. He^ f 
concluded that the results of his study 

' miist be considered to be negative, in- 
so^far as use of the t6sts as tools for 
the teacher of remedial reading was "con- 
Wrned. Triggs (50) concludes, pn th^ 
Vasis of research, that tests which break 
dov/n mental abilities are much more 
valuable for determining techniques to be 
used, and predicting success in, cor- 
rective .work than are tests measuring 
general ability, (tinker (i^?), coordinar- 
ting the findings of a series of .experi- 
ments,' found that pause duration, taken 
alone, was not a valid measure of read- 
ing proficiency; but when combined:^ with 
fixation frequency, the re sTAltin^ per- 
ception time appeared' to .b@ a f^rly 
valid measure. 

Sevj^ral reports wei'e concerned \dth 
readingvj|bility axLd scholastic ability 
or acaiiemfc/achievement. Murphy and 
David (33) reported small, but signifi- 
cant, negative ^correlations between ave- 
rage-freshman grades and ability t6 vee^^ 
son in reading (vpG^abulary, level being 
held constant). Prfeston- and 0?uft .(39 )# 
investingating the reading habits of 
twenty-two junior women who w^re elibi- 
ble for Phi Beta Kappa, found evidence 

,to contradict the popular assujnption 
that good scholarship, demands efficient 
reading ability as a prerequisite* In 
terras of the particular tests and norms 
used, from one-third to one-half of tho ^ 
group was laclcing in reading opood, 
rooegnltion omn, freodom from ro^reooivb 
novcmonto, and comprohoiiolon* \vTiooler 
and Ifflieolor, (5^; 55) rovieVod a immbor 



of studies and pointed put that indica^ 
tions of reading- ability are not nec^s-. 
sarily measures of intelligjenco and 
that the difficulty of reading material 
in an int'eTligpnce test does not dif-^ 
ferentiate the poor reader unless it l^s 
sufficiently above his reading level €6 . 
int^erfere with rate and comprehension/ 
A study of reading proficiency and intel- 
ligence ratings of University of Mioihi 
freshmen led them to conclude th&'t the 
ACE Psychol 0^ ical Examination is materially 
Influenced by reading eff iclencyt ^ 
This paper will conclude with brief 
references to several investigations con-' 
cerning, in a. braod or general way, pos- 
sible factors affecting reading. Strother 
' (48) found that the level of muscle action 
accomp$inyiJig the reading of materials 
expressive of happiness, hate-anger, ^ 
tranquillity-reverence^ and fear dif- 
fered significantljr> The greatest re- 
action was to fear-involfcLng material; 
the least to tranquillity- reverence. 
He- also found a more widespread involve- 
ment, ' heightened by practice, for a group 
of unsJelected subjects than for a group 
well.-trained in interpretative reading. 
Murroughs (3^) repol'ted finding no signi- 
f ic9.nt. correlations betv;een improvement 
foynd on readings tests, after completion 
of a reading program, and retinal rivalry 
rates, "^reeburne and Fleischer (20) 
investigating the effects of music dis- 
traction upon reading, found no signi- 
ficant differences betv/een rate and bom- 
prehension performance of a contrql 
group and fjroupo osqposed to claboical, 
oen)i-claootcsbl» or poptdar music during 
readings Thoy did find that the group 
oxpoocd Jass road oignif icantly f aoter 
than the control group; 
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ASSESSING STUDENT REACTION' TO A COLLEGE 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 

Dr. A, J, Kingston, Jro , Texas Ao and Mo College* 



, * Since the dnd of' V/orld War II many 
institutions* of higher learning'have de- 
veldpeSL various types of programs designed' 
to impi'ove th'e reading skills of* their 
students. Most of thes'e programs have 
placed major emphasis on the development 
of faster reading rate and greater read-, 
ing, comprehension. Many rerjortd of the 
successes of sijich programs have been pub-, 
lished in variou^ professional* Journals. 
Almost all reports seem t^o emphasize are 
Ihcre^-ised jreadihg rate eLnd comprehension 
as mead^ure^l by standardized testing de- 
vices or,' in a.few cases, the improved ' 
academic , achievement of students who had 
participated in reading programs. Few 
reports have been published concerhing 
the* reactions of participating students • 
toward the progrsmis ^themselves. Whil.e 
there^ should be* no* doubt- that improved 
reading effectiveness and academic achie- 
vement must be considered as the primary 
^:Q,als of any college reading program, th« 
discovery of how a student feels about 
the course can also' furnish evidence of 
its success. GSiis factor seema. to have 
been overlooked' or taken f^or granted in 
most institutional programs. 

>Jleading specialists continuously om- 
phasize the importance of motivation if- - 
.the student is to 'achieve maximum benefit 
from a* reading program. I^^st. specialists 
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also* agree that it is ofteiji difficulty to 
ascertain the degree of motivation posse- 
ssed "breach student qnrpl3.ed in a group 
program. At the same t-ime for' reasons ' .' 
of e3q5ediency numferous colleges and uni- • 

- versities have, developed ^roup reading 
programs. Sometimes It seems that wq 
take for granted 'that e'^tch gtudent^osSes-« 
ses a maxijnvun degree of motivation when 
'he enters* a pro-am ^and thAt he maintains 

. thqit motivation thfougliout the entire 
program. As teachers we kn6w-:(rojn experi- 
ence that we can make no assumptions of 
this sort, but that we must continuQusly 
provide experiences which tend to increase 

• and 'maintain the motivation of all of our 
students. , It seems reasonable to assume 
that onb of the best ways to assess the ^ 
motivational needs of studente is to deter- 
mine how they feel aboxit a program or 
course. !Phis study f^epresents an attempt 
to describe the reactions of group of 
students to the various technioues em- 

.ployed in a typical group reading program 
and to assess the opinions of -the .students 
regarding the value to them of such train- 
ing. 

• (The remedial reading prograim at the* 
Agritjultirral and Me^chanical College of 
Texas is administered under the guise of 
a" credit basic course. The majority of 
students enrolled in the program have 



oitKor freohjfnan or oophomore claooificar' 
tlon. The coiirse io so.or-nnized that 
each Qoction meets in groups of thirty to 
thirtyrfive far two fifty-minute periods 
each week. These periods are devoted to 
ouch activities as tachistoscopic tapain- 
Ing and practice special reading exercises 
from a workbook. Speci^jl reading 5^1ms 
are also employed at these times, In^ 
addition to> these periods of group work, 
each student devotes fifty minutes each 
week to training with a reading accelera- 
tor. Accelerator training is individual- 
ized qo that each student progresses at 
his own. rate. 

In orde^* to determine the reactions of 
Students to thfe reading program, a ques- 
tionnaire was* administered to 376 students 
enrolled in the course during the fe3rl^p\.>i^^ 
semester of 1952 an^^to 4o8 studeTits en- ( 
rolled in the sjfS^Vh^ semester of 1953. 
jU.1 queptijOxinaires v;ere anonjToaous so that 
students would express their reactions 
freely, Thd questionjaaires contained the 
f ollov;ing instructions; "We .are interest- 
ed in discovering how you feel about the 
Remedial Reading Program. Place -a check ^ 
in the space which best indicates how 
you feel about each question," general 
^ the itdms were designed to evaluate the 
" atti tudes' of the s^tudeilts regrading the 

value of thtB cours-e in the improvement of 
' reading skills and tov;ard the various 
mechanical devices and psecial exercises 
employed in the program,, 
. A tally of the responses to the ques- * 
tioniiaire indicated that most students 
fert that the course had helped them to 
improve their reading skills. A majority : 
also felt that the course had helped them 
to improve their reading skills. A majo- 
l^ity also felt that it was easire -to read* 
their study assignments as a result of ' 
the progr'afii. It was interestingi however, 
to note' that only slightly more than one- 
half of the students felt that the course 
had helped them, to improve their academj^ 
grades. One reason for this attitude; 
seemed to be that the questionnaire, was , 
administered prior to final examination 
.week and many students indicated an^ un- 
"willingWss to' make comments either pro 
or con. It should be also pointed out 
that i^ generfi(l* the students who wefe en- 
rolled in the reading program tended to 
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represent a below average group in schol- 
astic aptitude. For many students poor 
reading skills was not the fundamental 
cause ,of academic difficultj^. 

An apparent inconsistency was nolod in 
the i^cisponses. made to the items designed 
to evaluate the development of mature 
reading habits. Although over riixty.per-^ 
cent of the students indicafed that 'thoy 
en{)oyed reading more than they had prior 
to enrolling in the prograhi, only thirty- 
five percent stated that they did more 
recreational reading than they had prior 
to receiving training. Many students 
volunteered the information that they Were 
uxiable to do as much recreational readii^g 
as they would have liked due to the pressure 
of their acadomio duties. It is doubtful, 
however, that this excuse can ^be accented ^ 
at face value. It seems more likely^ that 
mfany students will not transfer acquired 
reading skills to recreational reading 
unless this goal is emphasized in the 
readin'g program, . « 

The responses to items designed to 
determine the attitudes of students toward . 
the various devices employed in the program 
were interesting,^ Most sttidents felt that 
the reading accelerator' was most beneficial. 
The reading films, the -workbook, cuid the 
tachistoscopQ. receiV.ed votes in that order. 
Any* interpretation of these responses must 
rely upon the answers to, other questions 
not encompas$ed*by this study. Can stu- 
dents tell which tebhnLque of remediation 
is the most of the least valuable to them? 
Did students respond, to the items in terms 
of their own felt needs? Did the methods 
of utilizing the devices influence the 
responses of the sjbudents? As previously 
mentioned, this stud^ did not presume to 
investigate these factor^, but those re- ^ 
suits point out the need for a more care- 
ful investigation designed to demonstrate 
the value of using various mechanical 
devices Yor motivating students. 

The use of the questionnaire method en- 
abled those who were conducting the read- 
ing program to ascertain how the participa- 
ting students jfeacted to it.' Althonigh the 
results seemed to indicate that most stu- 
dents felt that they had benefHod from 
the course, they also reveal od^tSTcas which 
seemed to need further analysis. For ex- 
ample 'during the fall semoste^, many of the 
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Has this course helped you to improve 
your reading sklllo 

Do you find it easier to read yo\xr 
otudy assignments now than you did De- 
fore talcing this course? 
Do you feelL that this course has helped 
you to inprbve your grades in any of 
your academic courooa? 
Do you now enjoy reading more than you 
did "before taking this course? 

Do you do more recreational reading now 
than you did hefore taking this course? 

In o>der for you to develope adequate 
reading skills, do you feel that the 
length of this course ist ' 
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^/hich of the techniquop used to 
help you has he en the moat * 
valuable? 



Which of the techniques used to 
-help you has heen the least 
valuable? •;• 



Do you feel that axifficient time 
waa devoted to vocahulary deve- 
lopment? 



TJnd. 

Tachiatoacope 19 

Reading Pacer 150 

The Wort Book ^ 

Reading Filma 133 

Undecided 18 
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Reading Pacer 68 

The WorkBook 70 

Reading' Films 6k 
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Und. 2 * 
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0.00 
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2.45 
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88.24 
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33.33 
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jrl^ading inotructors liMieved that too much 
'time was h&fng devotea|tfO vocabulary 
development. The queslionnairo indi- 
cated that the studentoV^ioagreed. 
Similarly the lognth of i^|^e course during 
the fall semeoter had "been approxlraa^ 
tely tv/elve weeks for'som&of the sec- 
tions. Many students feltvthat the^ 
program was too short. As^^ iresult of 
the questiomeiire the legntfc.of the pro- 
gram was len^hdned to fif teidin weeks and 




more vocahulary training .giyen. The re-* 
suits of the spring questionhairo served 
to reflect these changes. Since raotivar- 
tion plays such an i;rrportant role in 
reading improvement it would seem that 
some* method of this type which would 
revoeil stjident reaction to the course / 
content, teaching techniques, and raecha-^* 
nical aid should supplement the more 
common methods used in the evaluation / . 
of a reading program. , 



VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT IN COLLEGE READmG PROGRAMS 
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Heading is hy nature a thoughtful ac- 
tivity; The chief characteristic of aiiy 
good silent reading performance is mental 
elahoration of ideas^. The ideas are - 
those presented hy the writer, those 
■brought into, the reading situation hy the 
:Pbader out of his own past experiences, 
tm new ones created and the old ones 
modified hy the intermingling of the two. 
Ideas must "be rmderstood when presented; 
they must he interpreted, evaluated, and 
ap^^f'd in some way in order for reading 
to serve a \yorthy purpose. 

However, none of this mental activity 
involving ideas could happen v/jlthout ade- i 
quate command of the means hy whic^ the 
ideas are i^irst stimulated. Words are 
the "triggers" that set up the patterns 
of tkoiaght in the reader •s mind at the 
outset • Without complete tinders tanding 
of these "triggers" the whole communica^ 
^IvQ experience would he impossible. 
Both writer and reader nust understand 
the symholic system emplj^yed in order to 
engage in linguistic intercourse. Words 
and ideas are inseperahle. The former is 
a means to the latter* This being the 
case I emphasis must he placed on vocahu*- 
lary control and development in any good 
reading pisograjn. Students must, as they 
express it, "talk the lingo" of many areas 
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of expressed id^as. They mu^t become 
sensitive to the thought cottvey-ed. They 
cannot he like the oral reader" who ex- . 
press^tl with eaStctness a sel^dtlon t&'f^ - 
audience, hut upon being qv^stioned about^^ 
the ideas she had read, replied, "I don't" 
know. I wasn't listening." \ 

Ind^lyiduals are constantly expressing 
their ov/n ideas in one way or anbther. 
They-^are also continuously engaf-:ed in 
getting impressions of the ideas of others. 
All huAan beings have natural urges to 
communicate with one another. They will 
develop these abilities in the natural 
course of growth. In a- systematic program 
of de'^loping ability to express thoughtjs 
or derive impressions, we are simply 
training individmls to 'dcj^ with greater 
effectiveness what they have the natural 
urge to do, and would do, in one way or 
another, iinyway. 

Students have a need to develop two 
kinds of vocabularies: an expressive 
vocabulary whiqh includes the symbols use^ 
in writing and speaking, and the impress . 
sive vocabulary which they will use in 
reading and listening. There will be 
symbols that students will ^cnow as a part 
of one of the above vocabularies and not , 
the other. For exam]Dle, xt is not tin-' 
common for a student to have a "hearing" 



knowledge of a term and yet he unahle to 
use it to express an idea of his own. 
Recently I overheard a student reipark ahout 
a work, "Sure, I know that, I've heard 
it lots of times!" hut when asked *o 

-give a cleiir explanation of its meaning, 
or to -use it correctly to express an 
idea, he^was completely at a loss to do 

rQo^ We superficially hear words used and 
see them in print, without any clearcut 
concept of the re9,ction their use should 
stimulate in our minds* 

The example cited is illustrative of^ ^ 
cne of the major prol^lems in vox^aTDulary 
development at the college level - na^nely, 
to make students, more acutely av/are of 
their vocahulary inadequacies. Years of 
practice in passing ''superficially over 
words they do not kno^v, moving "blithely^ 
along the lines of print, happily ignor- 
ing whatever strange words are there, is 
not conductive to vocahulary growth. 

One of the first steps toward vocahu- 
lary development among college students 
iis-^-to develope a "word conscience;" a 
word conscience that nags at the reader 
every time he snuhs a symholic friend. 
He must learn to recognize when a word 
does not^create an impression in his mind 
and disrMpline l^'fself to see its meaning 
at orice ^ hoth ii&th^ present contest where 
it ogcf^rs, ahd.aJLso wherever else it 
m'^t Ibe enc(juntered presenting a differ- 
ehti^^cqnce^pt. - 

i seconii prohlem v/ith which we must 
deal is an inadequate background of ex- 
periences necessary for the varied in- 
terpretations that must he made hy the ^ 
reader in v/idely differentiated areas of 
content. This is particularly true at the' 
college level where higher level reading 
materials deal with ideas that are so 
abstract, so elusive, or so "long ago and 
far away" from the experiences of the . 
reader. I can recall a yoTing man^with 
vmom I worked recently who, over the years 
of pre-collere, had approached the prohlem 
of vocahjilary •extension, largely through 
looking UT> lists of words in the diction- 
ary. * He had looked over the meaninf:s 

' given; assumed they said somewhat the 
sa*3e things picked out the shortest one 

*'-(He v;as physically lazy as well as mentally 
sol), and v/rote it dov/n. Upon the s\ir- 
prising discovery of the extent to which 



to which one can go in interpretating 
and usfng a single term, he cried in dis- 
tress* "I'll 'never learn all that.' I 
thought. I knew ' the meaning; of these wordsM 
When words ^an stand for so many concept^, 
many of which the student has not an* ade- 
ouate experiences to develop, we have an 
extremely hazardous pitfall, to avoid; 
that of talking with v/ords ahout words . 
To do so can become iel reckless, thought- 
loss, and extremely worthless activity 
indeed, . ^ — 

A third problem that sttiafintg^resent 
Is their inability to^e the skills of ^ 
word attach necessary to identify the word 
to be learned, . These skills may seem to 
be quite elementary to some, and it is 
quite true that they are first taught at 
Ajthe elementary school level, but never- 
. theless, students continue to arrive at 
college unable to employ the necessary 
tools of word, attack that are absolutely 
essential in the approach to word-'learning. 
College reading programs have no other ' 
choice than tp assume the remedial Job 
of supplying the necessary instruction in 
these skills to students v/hose previous 
training in them has proved inadequate. 
Without the ability ^o employ these lower- 
level skills , wd' cannot move with the 
studejat into the v/ords tudy areas tha^ 
employ higher-level abilities in vocabu- 
lary development* ^ 

HOW DOES A VOCABULARY GEOW? .^^ 

Vocabulary development is a gratftotal ^ 

process of growth in word control ."^ This - 
grov/th process proceeds In three direc- 
tions which might be referred to as 
height, breadth and depth. 

Height begins the process. Children 
build their knoweldge of v/ords upon words, 
acauiring more and more in number ♦ ]E)ilirAg 
them up higher and higher. Through lis-^ 
tening and t alkin g the number of known 
wordsJincreases until by the age of six, 
when they enter school, they bring v^ith 
them a speaking and listening knowledge 
of approximately 2,500 words, ^ then the 
reading vocabulary is introduced. In 
the beginning much of the vocabuliary con- 
sists of a transf.er of terms from those 
alt^eady knov/n in speaking and listening 

to the reading and writing situations,,: ^ 

After a while the vocabularies -of all 
the facets of language become more 
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parallel and together move upward i^^ an 
' inter-related way. Words met in reading 
must "become usalle to the student in 
speaking and writing. Words hdard anS, 
.seen must convey meaning in reading si^ 
uations. 

In order to change xmfamiliar v/ords 
- into familiar ones one must acquire a 
working command over certain types of 
skills: (l) those 'concerned with pro- 
>H>^ciation, and (2) those concerned witi 
tmdd^standing meaning. ( 
Students attempting to att^vch an Un-\ 
familiar word must employ the 'following ) 
aids: 

^ a. Use of the context surrblwjiding the 
tmlaiown word as a means of d^iguring 
out what the word is; 
"b,' Use of certetin aiialysis te^chniquesT 
either phonetic or structural i.e. , 
consonant letter sounds, voweL^S syl- 
lal)i% accent, etc.; < ' 

c. Use of the dictiona^. 
These aids are very^useiul to tHigt 
student if he knows how to themi 
Many college students do not. It ha^ "been 
my unfortunate experience to ^%LCountep 
many college freshmen who have' no woi^feinjg; * 
knowledge of the independent attach t^t 
Cfiin "be made upon* a word, ' 

They seem to "be unequipped to make ttse 
of the very elementary knov/ledge of the\ \ ' 
application of the final e, principle, . 
voi^el diagraph principle, undersiandinggr/. 
concerning syllable division, assignment V 
of vowel sounds within syllables, etc. '^'P^ 
when attempting to pronounce a new v/ord« \; 
They depend upon context as "best they can,i; 
or, if they are really concerned about 
complete clarification of the word, they 
seek it in the dictionary. If they are 
not concerned, they ignore it arid go on 
without a clarification. ' 

A ypung freshman I observeji recently 
will ,'^erve as an example of the use that 
can be made of some of these skills. I 
watched him attack the word anti-pathy as 
JTollowst He first analyzed visually the 
word's "s time tare; that is, its root plus, 
the prefix anti , and noted the e^^^^* * 
often found on noun forms. He recogliitfed 
th^ meaning of anti ^s "against." So fie 
reasoned the word as naming something 
which is against something. His next 
step was to identify the meaning of -path . 




made an association at this point;, he 
x;^i?,alled that tlim' word sympathy contained 
tKe ^amo word part. This word means '^same 
f603,ing" or "being of the same frame of 
' miMi. " Thei*ef ore path i^ antipathy must 
mean, "feeling," and v(ith the sixffix antl » 

ioieaning must be "feeling against some- 
thjiii^i" or "being of. 6pJ)o.gite fr^e of ; 

nd, " He checked his. reai3oning»agaiilst 
the context, depid^d iiiijade sense and 
continued on »his way in^-K^ie reading situa- 
tion^ He knew and employed useful tools 
^of structural analysis to » enable, him to ^ 
get ilie new.w.ord quickly tr/ithout having 
t<p iilterrupt the line of thought while he 
cbnit^ltedva diqljioiiary./ • v 

0hptod^ liftoff assumed ihat the 0tu^ 
dent;/^^^ the dictionary. In^ 

, deedt;;i^. can^b^-voEtO'^^^^g h!is mosfe^j^luable • 
tools,- H^ trufy be a 

tool and.not j||^a C3nxtch^ A dicti^^nary might 
well be; emplo^^d tn^ the atoye ^j^'ple at 
the end\Qf reaMng isession to chbc}c;:the * 
line of reasoning o^v the student^\' I)[i this 
way he may be;. feure jhig attack was 
It siiQuld \be ttsed a}lso when the efforl^s 
of independi^nt atta||)k do not yiei^t'the; , 
,^ desired results. T^e^ cannot alwa^'^ dO 
so in a compiete"wa|jr, but to the e^ti^iitv 
that ^they can be us^d, they are t'irae|fe 
an^ efficiency builders. ^ 

The use of -the dictionary present s-f^t;?. 
own problems vi th s^jiicfent s . tjirf or ttma|ely 
their command of thd dictionary skillWiris. 
often so poor that taej^ will spend as '^^^^^ 
much time/at tempting to utilize the dic^J^^ -, 
tionary as they wilj. with the actual ma^^A 
' tirial that' they wish to read^ V/hen thi^^ : 
vi& the case the diqlfiottary cannot fun-r \:^- 
p otion as' the aid it is meant to be. If V 
I students better understood the use of \% 
words, the prpnunciation sinnbols,. :< 
' a.Gcent markb, and other such ^kills con- v 
cerned with locating the word and inters. ; 
pre ting its meaning; if they were abie ^* . 
to tmderstand the meanings given, make 
' the appropriate selection for the given- 
context in which the word appears and 
"tune" the. meaning" into this context in 
an understandable way, much wasted effort 
cou3& be consrerved. * 

I do not wish to imply that their pre- 
vious training has negleii^ted to inqlude^ 
the skills V Probdbly thef'se- students have 
been subjected to. at leas6 ^ome of ;them 
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"before in their earlier scfiool experience. 
Howe-ver, it* remains a fact that many of 
them are in college today without the com- 
mand of skills necessary to effecMvely 
employ them in their study activities. 

If students were ahle to efficiently 
employ all theseHechniques, they would 
have tools with which to work toward "build- 
ing their stock of words, and the pile 
would grow higher and higher. The numhers 
of words aglded should increase continuously. 

Voca"bulary must grow in "breadth as well , 
as height. This meaoas that students ex- 
tend outward, "broadl^jr, their knowledge 
of known words. There are many ways that 
this is done. One way is to recognize the 
many forms that a slxngle word can have and v 
the many ftmctions— it can perform. If a 
new word is first met as a noun, then the 
student may extend his voca"bulary know- 
ledge of that single word "by discovering 
if it can fi;nction as a ver"b, an adjective, 
or some other part of speech, sometime "by 
merely changing slightly its "basic form 
or structTire. This is illustrated in the 
word ego , which can "become egoist , egotist , 
egotistical , egoism . 

This 4ci;owledgd can "broaden still more 
if a student comes to understand the or- 
ient meanings the word can have, sometimes' 
without changing its structure or function 
in the sentence. The simple word line , 
functioning as a noun without changing its 
form, may mean: a line of print, a clothes 
line, a telephone line, a line of attack, 
a line of people, a fishing line, a line 
of talk. 

Becoming acquainted with a word* s rela- 
tives can "broa^den the vocabulary kiiiowledge 
we seek. An example of this is in the' 
* word automo"bile t which can spread its re- 
la'tions over a wide area to include auto- 
crat, automotive, auto"blograiiphy, automatic, 
"autograph, automotpn, autonomy, autoin- 
toxication^ authority, authoi'ize, authen- ' 
tic, and autopsy, and many others. 

One can fur.ther "broaden their word under- 
standing "by association of words with 
other words, when their meanings contrast. 
It has "been said that, "A thing 3.3 never 
so "black as when it's compared with white," 
and that is applia"ble here. Sometimes 
meanings can not he so well understood 
until they are^ placed alongside an op- 
posite meaning for comparison,* Using 



antonyms and, synonyms is a very** effective 
way to intensify understandings of the ^ 
known word and'alao to sti'etch forth *to 
the ^realms of others, some of which are 
unfamiliar and offer new opportunity Cor 
more word exploration. ^ . 

Inu addition to antonyms the word study 
would also include sjnaonyms, homonyms and | 
heteronyns*' This "broadening of meaning .| 
gives the student greater possibilities | 
for interpreting intended meaning. f 
The third and final aspect of ^ the voca^ 
hulary development process id depth. | 
This is a much, more su"btle phase of the | 
proc.ess than the first two and has its / 
place at the higher levels only, after a 
firm foundation for it has heen eatablir' 
shed in the two phases previously dis- 
cussed. In this aspect we must consider 
vocahulajy as it expresses laood, quali- 
fication, degree, Implication, vassocia^ 
tion and figurative meaning. This phase 
of language development, perhaps more 
than the others, huilds an appreciation 
of the richness of our language^ Pigura- | 
tive language should not he restricted 
to the reading of fairy. tales, poetry and 
legends of childhood. We must not over- 
look the, opportunities offered in the 
study of idioms, satire, irony, and non- 
literal language as v/e work with studei^ts 
at the higher levels. 

They need to feel the xinde tones , to 
sense the "bias, the^ exaggerated, the 
playing up of one tmderstanding and the 
minimizing of another, through clever 
choice of words. They need to recog- 
nize the emotional appeal, the sarcasm, 
the "goody-goody" overplay that one en- 
counters so frequently in materials 
meant to prop^anidize , to exert pressure, 1 
and hy such means seek to control the - 
thinking of the reader. 

It would seem appropriate in summarj^ 
to point out the following considerations 
that teachers at the college level must 
take note of in voca'bulary development as 
a part of their rea^ng programs, 

1. At the college level it is not un^ 
common to find students at many levels, 
in their vocahulary developments , The 
instructional program for them must 
hegin at the point of the development 
'of s^tudent and must he largely an in- 
dividual matter.. 
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Z. In order to insure the student 
against "word-learning"-^ on purely a 
ver'balistic Idvel, the words musl^ he 
outgrowths of actual or jri carious ex- 
periences of the student^ in Islinguage 
situations. Muchfdoing, seeing, talk- 
ing ajiS" listening, as well as reading, 
should he thet stimulug^1^S^^;word study. 
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3. Materials used should h^ mried in 
type, content and difficultj^, A ^good 
reading program develops vei^atility 
in the reader in order that he may ' 4 
hroaden his reading experiences for 



his personal competence and enrichmtot. 

k," Students shoxild "be helped to deve- 
lop more wholesome attitudes ahout 
readiiig. They should he helped to see 
the value in heing ahle to e:itpress them-^ 
selves^ well and to interpret the ^ ideas 

.of others with clarity and understand-*, 
ing. Only through "better use of - their 
communicative ahilities can they achieve 
their own fullest jgers anal realization 

^ and at the same time develop complete , 
harmony and underptanding hetween thcim- 
selves and others, '< ' 



PROGRAMSy^' 



TYPES OF RIEADINK 
.0x. William Eller, Ui;iiVersity of Oklahoma 



Por the pasi year the !®e cu tlve Com- 
mittee of the Southwest Heading Conference 
has heen collecting, hy means of question- 
naires, information ahout readiiig im- 
provement programs in colleges^and univer- 
sities throughout the South and Southwest, 
Examination of this data suggests that ' 
there may not he distinct types of reading 
-programs a^ suggested hy the ahove title; ^ 
the examiner is more likely to he impress- 
ed hy the similarities of these various 
programs than hy theia: differences. * 

!rhe college ins tractor faced with the 
task of es tahilshing a ^reading program; in 
his college -usually starts with an inquiry 
into the methods and materials of existent 
programs in his vicinity. The typical 
qu^estions asked have heen used as a hasis 
* f or the f 61.1owing summary of current 
practices.. ^ 

1). Department in charge of reading program: 

In almost all insti,tutions the college 
reading courses are ^administered hy one 
or a coinhiiiation of these departments- 
Psychology, Education, Guidance, English 
(Communication Skills). 

•2). ITaturiB'-of instructional staff: 

The academic ranks of reading instructors 



is a matter that is determined hy B\ze of 
institution and the extent of development 
xif the readiiig progr^* In most cases 
the pioneeiping work ^Ls done hy a staff 
jnemher with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor or hi^er, "but once the" program is 
under way and especially after it has 
expanded to several times its original 
enrollment, assistants of lesser aqademic 
rank are often employed. Particularly in 
larger universities %he bulk of the ac^ 
tual teaching i% -done hy graduate assis- 
tants and dthers who have not attaified 
profess6rial status* 

3) Basis of student referrals: 

This is orie aspect in which there is 
vcqnsiderahle :^iation het;/een Schools. 
In some institutions the rea^ng course 
is offered on an entirely^ voluntary hasis, 
while in others, all the exirbllee6^!^e 
selected hy .screening tests and are re- 
quiret^to take the course just as. much ^ 
as they are required to take freshman 
'English. Most colleges which reqiiire 
poor readers to take work in reading, 
also provide sections in which other 
students may enroll voluntarily. Vol- 
untary epirollments result from referrals 
hy advi^^re,- professors^ counselors, 
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friends and scholafatic compiitee^^ 
fraternittes and sororities, Some^ stu- 
dents enroll without, specific referral 
"because they are' suspicious of their, own 
reading ahilities. Puhlicity in school 
newspapers stimulatea this last type of 
enrollment. 



^wn 

it 



Almost all vcolleges^ provide read 
'training at ^'no. extra .cost to their 
students but ther^^are a very few whlbh 
charge a small fee on the lo^c that sinceil 
consideralie eacpensive equipment is* in- | 
volve^ a fee«is as justified as in other 
lahoratory courses. ; 



l^) Total hours of instruction: 

The total-^sonount .of instructional time, 
varies from a minimum of 10 or 1-2 hours 
to a virtually unlimited amount. It is 
impossihle to calculate a maximum in a 
few colleges because stud^ts are per- 
mitted to repeat the reading courses un- 
til they feel that they have profited > 
maximal!^. In the Southwest the model 
situation is the -one in which two or three 
hours 0^ instruction are offered ejEwh , 
week for a semester. . - 

5) Academic credit givc©n: ^ ^ 
Just three or four years ago very f jew 

institutions were allowing academic bredit 

courses. M^ny 
a,ers felt that 
a self- improve- 
ment course without credit on the assump- 
tion that they should have, learned to 
read "before entering college. The allow- 
ance of credit then, is partly a producrt 
of the spread of the philosophy^ that * 
reading skills should he developed, through- 
out the academic life of the student. A' 
^ second and mOre realistic reason is student 
demand for credit, and limited student in- 
terest when no credit^ is g^iven. . Both 
interest and attendance seem to he helped 
when credit is offered. 

a 

6) Cost to Students 

^ • • • • • 



for reading improvi 
college curriculum 
students should t 




7) Equipment Used: ^ 1 
. As woTild "be expected, the equipment eiji-^; 
pl<^d varies from college ict -college, hut^. 
the^ are three types of mechanical aids M 
predominating: (l) reading ^ilAs: (2> 
reading rate accelerators: (3) tachisto- 
scopic devices. A few large scale pro^ 
gtams Tise onechanical equipment which is 
the product of local ingemiity. 

8) Materials Xlsed: v 
In addition to t^e elides needed 3f oar 

tachistdscopic presentation and the prose 
material us'ed on the rate accelei^tors, , 
most/ feoXlege reading instructors use work-^^^ 
hoolfc type exercises. , Of the commercial # 
worjchooks. Improving Beading Ahility hy / |I 
Stroud and Ammons, and The College Deveg r 
loTgnental Reading Manual^ hy Wilking aiid 
Wehster, are widely used. 



9) Treatment* of, Severely Retarded Readers: 

A very small percentage of college " 
students are such inefficient readers that 
they cannot profit fijom the type of ^ 
• instruction given to the great Irulk of ^ 
their qontemp'o^ariBSf apd iti fac€, would 
only he fanistrated if continuously ex- 
posed to it. It is standard practice to 
deal* with such prohlem cases either in- 
dividually or in very small groups, and 
ustially simple' readixig materialSo.are pro- 
vided, o 
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Tim /reading " IMPROVEMENT " I^R^GRAM ' ' SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE 
Dto Rudolph Fieihler, Sputhern State College of Arkansas X.-- 



The reading. ipprovement program at 

^ Southern^ State College, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
Ijas heen deyeloped on a limited hudget 
and withoiat the services of a 'f iill-tiine " 
reading specialist^ To launch the program, 
. nine teaching hours ^ week, or three-^f if ths 
of ^oiip instrMtor'.s^^^jne; is "being devoted 
to the work,T^aking possible three classes,* 

•^meeting three hours a week. During thd 
present semester, a rountine is heing,. 

•' worked out for the courise, andj> it may*he 
that in follwing spmesters much df /6his 
routine can he carried on hy a .sti^de^it 
assistaat. If this' id done, the director « 
of the program will continue to. meet- the' 
classes at least once a week. • 

The reading improvement program Was 

' adopted, last Septemher as to al1?elnati^e - 
to another plan for givingLs]^cial' atten- 
tion to those freshmen Whose performance 
'in theijentrance examinations appeared to 
indicate deficiencies in English. The 
other plan would have in't^olved the organi- 
zation of "Several sect^ojas of freshman 
English meeting five da^rs a week rattier 
than the usual „three. It was felt that 
more could "be accomplished throilgh specific 



.digit number slidei, a movie projectfer, 
and a set of reading films (State Uni- 
versity of iowa). Printed materials i*n- 
" elude worlphooks ( Imorbving Reading A^i- j 
lity , ty Stroud and Ampons), hooks of / 
exercises in comprehension ^{SEA Better '- < 
Reading hooks and Xjthers), varfdus " 5 
lihVary hooks on, rea|Ling improvement,) and^ 
the' Reader's Djges-t , Various s-taiidafdized^ 
tests have heen used,, and a good deal of 
mimeographed material has "been developed^ 
for word attack. - , . 

The' method of instruction Ms heen to 
, provide a variety of. activities, and 
v:hen po^ssihle to allow the students to 
choo^se their"* oi^Si. Ahdut one third of the 
time, or oh^hour a week is Vsed for 
activities engaging the entire class, 
such as showing a reading \film, discussing 
sojoe general prohlem of readiiig improve-u 
ment, or working oh vbcalJulary ' develop- 
ment wi^th thejaid of the mimeographed ' 
materi&ls. -IKiring the other two- thirds / 
of the tiD|?, the studein^ts' take, turns in 
using the readinl^ accelerator s,o the ^ ■ 
tachistoscopes, and Jhe^workhook materials. 
Having the. students take turrjts vwith ' 



training in reading than through additional the pacers and tachistoscopes has, made 



drill in grammar,- and that an opportunity 
to ejarn an additional semester-hour of 
credit would he a wholesome in oentive to 
rae students. . ^ 

Class .size is" limited to twel-^-e, and 
thirtyi-four students'" have heen enrolled. 



it possihle to get along with the Miiimum 
of etjuipment tliat has heen availahle with : 
the, present hudget. .^Someingent^ is 
required' to allow eacly^udent to have 
his turn with the mechp^^ hut 
tiie alteration of actifc-ity withjLn the 



hut it appears that with a little additional class encourages individual studeni^s to 
.equipment the class size could he increased, plan' their own work and to^^end more' 
to fifteen or si^tteQu: Because only a '■ time in those area&>hich they f eel ^will 
;irelatiVely small proportion of "the stud^ht^ he of most help to them. 



Most popular with the students at this 
time^is word--attack activity.. A hegin-, 
ning is made wgi^th lists of words\ difficult 
to pronounce i th^se Words "being listed . 
along with more familiar 'similar words 
(e.g: imioene trahle , ^ th -possihle and 



•p^ej^rate )> As a second step, groti|)B of 
r-hyming wordg^are llstcfd * (e.g. : ridicur -^ 



could he accommodated, selection of stu- 
dents for the program has heen left to the 
^ Dean of . Stuctehts , who is also in charge . 
of the freshman testing 'program. In 
general, those studejits have heen^ referred 
who appear to he especially in need of the 
training, hut as the plan and purpose of 
the reading lahoratory has hecome known, 
^ other students with 4 more general interest lous ,v metriculous , fahulous , sedulous,. v 
have asked to he enrolled. incredulous )V . Thirdly, groups of words [ 

/ ^ MechaMcal eouipment used in^ the reading allied to Latin woM-s^tems al^e studied 
lahoratory comprises three pacers, two (e.g. : .ceni^^allj, centenary, centijgyq.de 

tachistoscopes used with twd-hy^two slide ^ cent ipege a nlSD^ r cent age ) . .Prefixes and 
projects and sets ^jf five, seven, and nine- 
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suffixes are also giv^ attention. 
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.After tvelve veeks of training, and it the conaensus' of the groups that 

students enrolled have reported an averagfe;** the program has heen well worth their 
gain in reading speed of lj|p words a minute, vHllp. 
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READING IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

t 

Dr. Harf ell E, Garrison, President J Northeastern State College of Oklatioma 



To "begin with, I wish to define the 
two terms reading . and curriculum. 
Webster •s New International Diptionary 
defines the term read as follows: "To 
guess; to think; to estimate;/ to suppose; 
to discern; to interpret; to discover the 
meaning of; to perform the act of reading : 
words, characters, of the like; to peruse; 
or to go over with understanding, the words 
of a hook or other like document. To 
utter'aloud what -is writtjBn; to give advice 
or counsel; to tell; to declare. To study* 
"by reading - to reiad "between the lines, 
to infer something different from, or 
supplementary to, what is indicated hy a 
literal reading; specifically, to detect 
the real, as distinguished from the ap- 
parent, meaning." 

This terra reading is so important in 
the field of education that the Dictie-j 
o;f Education by Carter V. Good ha's given- 
two and one-hjalf pages to defining and 
analyzing it. (l). Perhaps we can re- 
duce all of the^e meanings to the follow- 
ing, statement ahout reading: Heading is 
the act of interpreting o'b.l^cts and sym* - 
holsT ^ "\ 

Among .the many different meanins given 
to the term curt^iculum are the following! 
^Wehster descrihes curriculum as "a race 
couroe; ^ place f^or jmnnlng. Also a 
course; . particularly, a-specified fixed 
course^ of study, as in a university." 
The Dictionary of Education descri Tss • 
curriculum as (L) "a Systematic group ^ 
of cotirses err sequence of suhjects re- 
quired for graduation or certification 
in a major field o£ study, f^r example, 
social studies curriculum , physi-c^Q. edu- 
cation curriculum ; 02) a general over- 



oXi plan of the conteiit of specific 
materials of instruction that the school 
should offer the student hy way .of qua^ 
lifying hiUx for graduation or certifida^ 
tion or^for entrance into a professional 
or a vocational field; (3) a hodjr of 
prescribed educa1<ive ^rperiences under 
school supervision, designed to provide 
an individual with the hest posslhle 
training etnd eacperience* to fit him for 
the society of which he is- a part or to 
qualify him for a trade or a profession.^ 

According to tho ahove definitions of 
the term curriculum t the curriculum of 
each student is made up of several dif- 
ferent suhjects, such as;^ geogjjaphyi 
^^hemistryt history^ sociology^^^'algehra, 
etc. TOjtese suhjects, or the ^hject 
matJjBrwhich makes up the different 

irricula, are learned or mastered through 
the process of interpreting objects and/ 
or symhols. In other words, s1i'^)ject mat- 
t^ is learned through the, process of 
reading; tbua, completing a curriculum 
is a matter of learning how to read the 
fields of knowledge involved. ESaowing 
how* to read the suhject m^-tter is not^ 
only important in completing a curricu- 
lum tut is ahsolutely. essential:. 

. A great many, perhaps even a large 
majority, of our teachers attenrpt to ^ 
teach the content of their suhj^ct-matter 
fields to their students without realiz- 
ing that numhers and numhers of those, 
studentiS cannot read well enough to master 
the suhject. It is also true that there 
are suhject matter teachers who realize ' 
that students cannot reaA thei?* suh^ect 
ma tier hut they have not had training in 
teaching people how to read, therefore they 



cannot ^each their students how 'to read. 
!Phe8j& teachers generally consider them- 
selves as suhjept matter teachers - not 
as teachers of people - teachers of human 
"beings - cat)d?ble of Learning how to read 
if they are taught properly how to read. 
This holds true for high school teaching 
as well as college teaching. 

These teachers, themselves, are quite r 
familiar vitji the ohjects and symhols 
which make up the content of their chosen 
fields. They have learned how to read 
their suhject matter,- hut they are ig^ 
lloraht of the fact^^that their students M 
^have difficulty or are not ready to ^ 
read, and thus are unahle to re^d their 
sulu^t matter. • In far too many jcases, 
these teachers set up standards, 'based 
QXb their own knowledge and ahility to 
refitd^Y jfhich the students must attain or ^ 
••fail the ^uhject. " Those who fail are 
then laheled "d'^'b" or incapahle of 
learning, or low .in mental ahility, or 
slow to catch on, ox llstcfeLng in interest, 
and are stereotyped as' failures. Be- 
cause of this stereotype, they are forced 
to withdraw from school suad are denied 
the opportunity of learning how to r6ad 
which is the "basic reason for their heing 
in school in the first place - whether 
it he the first grade or college level, - 

There are students who make passing, 
and even excellent grades in. their sub- 
jects hecause they have memorized the 
*ansv;ers to questions which their-' tea-^ 
chers gave them» They have memorized, 
rather than learned to read, the symbols 
requiqred for meeting standards set up 
hy thjB instructor. Thus they gradi;iat©» . 
from the course not knowing how to read — 
iot kn6wing how to interpret objects 
fend symbols as far as. this particular 
/field- of knowledge is concerned. This' 
inalDility to read carries over into life 
following, graduation or withdi'awal from 
school. They learned to hate/ reading 
while in school because of tlie failure 
stigma being attached to all erf their 
efforts to learn ^how to read. Of i'f 
they were taught to memorize rather than 
read while in school, they will hal^e. 
reading when out of schools This point 
dan be* illustrated by the following 
anecdote found in Burton Is Guidance of 
LejBirAiag Activities. Barton says. 



"I recall an anecdote from one^of 
Kipling's tales of the struggles of a 
little boy learning how to read. He 
^ and his tutoi; wrestle with the pSroblem 
long and valiantly, ?fet pro-gfess is 
slow and halting. The process- is an 
unhappy one for both parti'cipajats. At^ 
last the day domes when the tutor says, 
'You^ have learned how to ^oad," The' 
.boy immediately throws down his bo6fc 
saying, 'How, that 1 can read, I shall 
never read again, » " (2) ^ 

Somehow, I feel that * co^llege and high 
school teachers would all become treading 
teachers as well as sjibject matter tea- 
chers if they realized the importaiice of ^ 
knowing how to read in the life of each 
individcJal, Knowing liow to read is more 
important and essential to the individual 
af tlsr ^graduation than before because ha 
lives most of his lif^" following gradua^-' \ 
tion. Knowing how to read and enjoying 
reading follov/ing graduation is essential 
to one's adjustingjjlproperly in. society. 
This ability and desire' are essisntial if 
democracy is to serv.e its purpose and if 
peace is to be found thrbu^out the world. 
In the Saturday, May 1?, 1952, iBsne of 
"School and Soceity*^, ^obejt M, HutchinSt * 
former chancellor of the University of 
Chicago and. now associate director of the 
Porii Toundation, was quoted as saying the 
following? . 

"It niay be that the world cannot be 
saved; but if it can be, it will be 
saved by^ the-^nd of education for 
. c^vjaits that the public library is .best 
equipped to give," (^) 

Higih school and college students and 
graduates are tto^ going to gelj this kind 
of ^education mentioned by Hatchins uiiless 
their high school and colle^ teachers 
teach them how to read. 

I recall reading a statement made by 
Bacon which was somewhat as folldWk: 
"Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man," The 
lives of too many of our men and women are 
deprived of the fullness of which they are 
deserving, because l^eir teachers Aid not 
teach them how to read. 

How do I know that we have teachers in 
our high' schools and. colleges today who 
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do nafc hoed the reading diaahilities of 
their studente? 1 ctm aware of this for • 
several reasoM. A few months ago, I ' 
was add3:essing a meeting of teachet*s. 
During the addresQi I stressed the need 
for high school teacher to he a readlzig 
teacher as well as a snhject matter 
teacher. One of the general science 
teachers came to me following the address 
and stated that she 'did not have time 
. to teach her hoys and girls how to read 
general science • I asked her why she 
did not have £ime and she gqive me the ^ 
following categorical answer, *I must ^. 
finish the^ texthook hefore the year ii3 
over*'* Ihltt -teac^e?: did not seem to 
realize that finitJhing the texthook was 
a worthless! procedure for those pupils 
who were unahle/^^to read that texthook**^ 
and It is posslliLo that three-fourths 
of her students did not know how to read 
the texthook* . , V ; 
The very fact that, so many •of our 

. * students are dropping out of high school 
and college is sufficient evidence that 
they are not helng taught how to read. 
People enjoy real learning situations. 
Lack of reading ahility causes the po- 
tential learning situation in school to 
he a tedious, tiresome and. uninteresting 

. process to the youngster and he ultima^ 
tely finds every excuse possihle for 
dropping ojit of school. 

The low level and small amount of ' 
reading done today hy the American puhlic 
in general is a most convincing indict- 
ment of our methods of teaching reading 
or lack of teaching of readirfg on the 
part of teachers at all inatruxiStlonal 
levels. The curriculum especially of . 
of the high school and college student, 
in numerous cases, in fact> in far too ^ 
many casbs, does not include instruction 
in the technique#pf learning how to read. 

Not long ago, a college instructor 
said to me that it was not a part of his 
duty to teach his students how to read. 
He stsited that they should have heen 
taught how to read hefore they reached 
him. I would venttire to say that eighty 
percent of the high school and college 

, te^achers thropghout the nation are of 
the same opinion today. This means to 
he rather common thinking among our 
. secondary and college teachers. 
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A few months ago, another college pro- 
fessor said to me that felt we ihould 
^discontinue giving so muck time to tho 
average and helow average ftudettt.- He * 
suggested that we weren^t giving neaxly 
enough time to the highly intelUgen* 
students It was his opinion that we were 
thwarting the intellectual growth of the" 
so called "hright" studeat hy not giving 
merit of our time .to **f eeding^ his intel- 
ligence. This profejssor was wahle to 
define intelligence in a satisfactory , 
manner and^was unahle to suggest a 8atlt«« 
f actory method of deterpAning lifhiob 
students were hlghly^ educated and which 
were not. When he was. questioned at to 
the. method he would use in determining 
which students were in the so called 
^upper ten percenii^t he remarked that • 
he would^ administer an 'intelligence teitt 
to them and use the resulting pcore as a 
determinant of their mental capahilities. 
He irais questioned as to whether or/hol? he 
had ever administered an intelligence • * 
test hi^^elf and as to whether or not he 
"^had had much experience in learning to 
interpreti the scores of an intelligence 
tedt. His remark was that he had not 
.had much diirect experience in learning 
to interpret these tests hut that he was 
willing to take the word of the psycho- 
logists. He continued .hy stating that 
the psychologists generally knew what 
they were doing and that they rr ^o^imiended 
usin^ intelligence tests to determine 
intelligence. 

I could continue, reporting statements ^ 
made hy suhject matter, teachers which in-'^ 
dicated thiir ignorance concerning the 
true nature of learning - which ini|Lcated 
their inahilitj;?; to use proper me tHgds of * 
tea:ching hecau^e t^ey hai never ha|^; . . 
experience in diagnosing learning WdC^ 
f j(.culties |,n a clinical situation. ^. In 
o&er words > they had never had experience 
in studjdng only one individual for a 
sufficient length of time to determine 
the causes for -his disahilities and to . 
determine methods^ <^ remediation. Por 
instance, a high scnool teacher ot alge^ti& 
once said that he did not concern himself 
with those students who get into his ^ 
classes and cannot meet the standkrd^ he 
^ets up for them*. He eiither fails them 
or gives them very low grades and ' \ 



concentrateo hio attention on those stu-^" 
dento who ore ahle to comprehend. A 
o\iggeotlon to.thlo teatsher that' hio slow 
GtudonlQ may not he ready for the 
etandardo he set and that he might have 
to olow down the pace for oome of them 
until they are ready seemed to infuriate 
him. Hio apparent infurtation was due 
ta hio feeling that adjusting the rate ' 
Of teaching to the, level of readiness 
^r abilities among his students was only 
a matter of lowering standards and making 
a snap course out of a course which, as 
he ©xpreaaed it,' "really required hrains 
and intelligence" to make a passing * 
grade. Of course, he was distTvrhed in 
the least when someone suggested that 
a quite a number of his students were 
doomed to failure the moment they en- 
rolled in the course/and i,t was not the 
fault of the studenVs hecause they were ^ 
forced into the course. 

In The Guidance /of Learning Activities , 
Mr, Burton descrihjfs this type of metho'd 
of* teaching as f omows;, 

"Traditional Whool practice has heen 
ntent of hooks and 
he learning product 
Snail pieces of thi^ 
content,* "lesj^ond*" were studied, that 
is memorized /to he reci^ted to the . . 
tecLCher. !IIhis misconception of learn*- 
ing process |£Cnd outcome has dominated 
the theory end practice of untold 

teachers of .the "text- 
Laymen have accepted 
correct and as h^sed on 
practice.' The interest- > 
Ificai^t thing. is that 



to treat the- 
of courses as 
to he mastere 



thousands o: 
coverer" ty])e. 
the 'View as 
centu3^ies o: 
ing and si^ 



this accepted view^. is not only in- 
CQdrrect , hut\ represents a degeneraton 
over a period bf centuries from a 
far hetter concept. «^ {k) *• 
We could report at length the inahility 
of a large numherXof our present day 
college teachers tls make the classroom 
situation interesting and meaningful to 
all^students under tn^ir supeiTrision and 

and experience 
in coiTrectdng the situaMon. These col- 
lege teacners, and we can\not exclude 
high school teachers frou/tjhis category, * 
are satisfied to "teach as^ wey have heen 
taught. ""^SBhey make the same errors their 
predecessors made in teaching f ar .^as 



recognfzing individual ahilities aiaong , 
students is concerned aiCd adjusting the 
learning situation accordingly*^ Closely ^ 
associated with their inahility or un- 
willingness <to recognisJe the individual 
differences is their la^cfc of knowledge, 
concerning the tremendous importance of 
students knowing Jxow to read ^he suhject 
matter of a given field hef ore they will 
he ahle to achieve satiefactory progress^ 
in that fieldl Vo continue to^ have fresh,- 
men In large ntunhets throughout the nation 
who either drop oUt of collejge during the 
jf reshman yeai* or are dismissed from 
school atnd the reason is mainly a matter 
of not knowing how to read. They make 
poor grades during the first; six or nine., 
weeks and hecome discouraged with school 
and the learning process. The freshmen 
do not know why except that ill the wprfc 
they*are given is ahove their ahility to 
read at^present.. High school teachers 
are the cause of this situation hecause 
they attempt to tpach according to their 
own standards rather than accojpding to 
:the ahility each student has. 

All over the nation, people are he- ^ 
ginning *to realize that lack* of reading ^ 
ahility is taainly tjie cause for most 
academic maladjustments in college. In 
order to remedy *this situation, a great 
number of collegers al-e developing some • 
gort of reading improvement programs for 
their students. These) programs vary in 
form 'from informal efforts on the part 
of a few faculty memhers -to the more 
hi^y organized reading improvement? 
program which emhodles a reading clinic 
'or lahoratbry with a- competent readiiag 
specialist as director to whom students 
may he referred for special help^ 

But we have not found the mos^| 
satisfying answer yet to, our reajiing 
problems in the high schools and colleges 
of the nation, and we will not find the 
answer until every teacJker who teaches 
in high school and college considers 
herself or himself as a reading teacher 
as well &s a subject matter teacher. 
This is where the most important res- 
ponsibility oZ the reading clinic 
direjctor or reading teacher or specia- 
list rests. In other words what can the 
reading specialist do to bring about an 
awareness on the part of every high^ 
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school and dollego teacjiiest that the , . 
teaching aifuatio.n vill t>ecome a learn*-' 
ing situation for. all sttidents. when each 

•teacher is ahle to diagnose the reading 
ha"bitt> of all students and adjust his 

'^teaching methods to the result? found 
in the diagnosis? It*is not possi'ble 
for %tlxe Reading specialislj^ tj^ take care 
of all reading prohlems hiJnself - there 
are too many cisuses involved and colleges 
emd high schools do not have enough 
money to employ a sufficient num^berj of 
specialists^ even if there were enough 

^ availahle and If this were the "best plan* 
She reading specialist in high school 
and college has a hig teacher relations 
4 oh to perform,- perhaps this is the 

■ grayest reeponslhility of the specialist. 
It is^ important that the specialist 
know how to thoroughly diagnose indi- 
vidiials in order to deteximine causes for 
reading disahilitiesj^ It is highly- 
essential that the specialist know how^ 
to set /up a developmental reading program 
for each individual after causes have. 

/heen ascertainedr But the specialist 
is oxily one person and can work with 
only a few individuals individuals ' 
or in small groups. We need to improve 
the reading ahility of ^all who are lacking 
in that ability, and it will take the co- 
operation of all teachers to accomplish' 
this* Herculean task. 
* In order to accomplish this task* the 
reading specialist must make sure. that 
he is accepted "by other memhers of the 
Acuity. He must he certain that he^ 
has personality characteristics and traits 
which are desirahle in dealing- with peopl?* 
He must he ahle to discuss educational. 

. philosophy with the other 1memT3ers of ihe 

. faculty^ and with jrthe administration^ 
without hecomlng emotionally upset: with- 
out assuming a dictatorial attitude.. 
In other words,, the reading specjLallst 
must" win for himaelf a wholesome and 
^'warm'* spot in the hearts and thinking 
of the teachers » 5?he attitude of the 
re.ading speqiallstj the manner in yhich 
he organizes his program; the methods he 
uses in getting administrative support 
for his program; his owil knowledge of 
readln# prohlems Involved in* learning 
the content of the different suhjoct 

vmatter fields; the training and v»iety ^ 



of eaq^erien^es of the reading 8pecialist~i if 
all play aTsignif leant part in his heing -i^^ 
ahLe to hring ahout an awareness of reading 
dl?f Iculties whit5h faust he overcome the-- f 
fore learning will take place in the mind 
of the students. Ihe^* reading. , specialist 
must he recognized as a highly successful !^ 
teacher himself. His success mtist he reo-^ ^, 
ognized hy the students as well &s hy the 
other memhers of the faculty. f 

If reading specialists are to he succet^^ii. 
sfxil in -properly influencing teachers to ^^^^ 
improve their methods of teachixig and rec^^. 
ognize the significance of reading ahi3,ity,i^ 
they will exemplify! among others, the 
following traits: honesty and intelligence^ 
fairness and friendliness; an understandi* f^- 
. ing of the' individual; a sptind educational 1^- 
phllosojphy; tolerance; a sense of/ humor; 
fleadhility of method; good speaking -}}^ 
voice.* A most important concept which v 
every reading teacher must a&quire is the V 
ahllity to recognize that'one^s o>m mastery^ 
is not shared hy those in the position of ,Kl 
learners.- • 

Some of these traits need further em- a| 
phasis and comment.. at this time; for in- 
stance, recognizing and having an under- 
standing of the Individual. Heading 
specialists must stress the ahsplute < ;l 
'hecessity of all teachers recognizing in- 
dividual' differences among students as . 
far as reading and learning is concerned. 
It is not* possible for all nor for any 
two students to read in any one field with . 
the same clarity and understanding and " >; 
at the same ^peed. Teachers mtist recog- 
nize that ah individual's speaking and ^ 
^reading vocabulary is based on his' ex- 
periences and backgroimd. In light of ^ | 
this, generally, a student coming from * / 
an environment which has been saturated % 
with information and knowledge about tHe • f 
sciences; such as, chemistry, physics, -j; 
astronomy, etc. 1 will have a large Voca- 
bulary in the science fields and perhaps ; 
will be^an excellent reader in these 
fields. This identical Indlvl'dual may ' ^ 
have had very little contact with know- 
ledge and Information about music and* 
thus his vocabulary in music wotxLd be < 
quite low; It \vould take him ia much 
longer time to develop meaningful con- ^. 
ce^ts of terms like clefs, staff, scale, 
octave,' fortissimOj, mezzo, pianissimo. 



measwee, time, iind pitch^o they pertain 
to oixoic* than to develop^ meaningful con«» 
cepts of ccientific termo, ouch ao, axio» 
rotation, oymmetrical, (^orbphyllt ojB.- 
*dationi etc. . ' ' -j * 

WpiCDSn Of the ifOO,000 wordG in the . 
Bnelish i^aDiguage, the working journaliot^ 
la accredited with use of the largeot 
, numhcr, something leoo than 20^000. 
' Clergymen,, lawyers, and doctQra use an . 
- average of a:bout 10,00© wordo, .Skilled 
workers of ordixuucy. education know ahout 
5,000, farm lahorere ahout 11600. The 
, eciencee and prof eaolono haw large num- 
here of words the loytfgn newr- hears. 
For Instance, medic^ men eind women must 
know the names of"^3 muscles, 193 veins, 

• 707 arteries, 5OO pie&enta, 295 poisons, 
190 tuzDors, 700 tests, over 200 dieeases, 
and over 1,300* hacteria. 

Yet with all these words, think of the 
people who still have trouble expressing 
themselves. Think of the people who con- 
stantly wonder what they are ahout. (7) 

A i^enchman was relatiiig his ex]pe,rien- 
ces in studying the Bnglih langauge. He 
said, "When I first discovered that if I 
was quick, I was fast; if I spent too 
^ freely, 1 was fast; and that not to eat 
was to fast, I* was discouraged. But when 
I came across the sentence, *The first 
one won one-dollar priz?', I "gave up try- 
ing.** 

Words!! They are impogjiant - more im- 
portant to day than at any other time' 
in the history of civilization. How im- 
poSrtant are words? I dare yo\i to have a 
single thought without the use words. It 
is not possible to think •withaut Words' 
heing involved. There are mimhers and • 
numhers of words used today that were hot' 
used - that were not even needed ^ fifty 
or one hundred years ago. 

•An individual who died one hundred 
years ago,* would he emotionally, mentally 
socially, and physically, confused and 

* frustrated if he were placed in today's 
world with only a vocalrulary typical of 
his century or generation. He would not 
he ahle to think ^derstandingly because ^ • 
of his vocabulary *being inadecjoate. He 

* ccould^not read, speajjc, nor write under- 
standingly because of his meager voceTbu- 
lary which wa s entirely adeqxiate a ceifi* 
tury or generation agp. He would he an. 
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excellent case for the teach»r of readings 

The readme teacher of today has a re- * 
sponoibility - a task to perform - which 

. has not been equalled in 4Jhe history of 
teaching reading. One cannot think of 
words today without'' thlnlting of the Ian-- 
guage «^rt,EBA3)IK&i More thinking *deve-* 
lops larger vocabularies 1 and generally t 
the larger the vopabulary the more thinking 
that is done. Reading Is the language art 
wMch develops larger vocabularies and 
thus brings about more thinking. In light 
of this, is there any doubt as to the 
responsibility placed on the teacher of 
reading totoyT That responsibility is 
not great ''only to the befi^nning teacher; 
that is, the teacher of beginning readers 1 
but it is a grefit at all other levels of 
teaching because of tlje complexities of 
life to^. * , 

I feel that most teachers realise that 
thbir greatest problem in x;eading is to 
find way^ of giving boys and girls a voca- 
bulary sufficient to their needs. 

Our aim should be to get students to 
read as efficiently as possible. This 
aim cannot possibly be accomplished until, 
all teachers ad,iust their teaching methods 
to fit the needs of each individual. This 

# statement is substantiated by Iiewis M. 

: Terman in the following quotation: ?^If 
educational methods were more intelligently 
adapted to the idloSyncracies. of the In- 
dividual cliild, all children would achieve 
up to their mental age level in all the 
school subJe.cts.X8). 

In addition to adjusting th«^ teaching 
method to individual dlfferendes, the 
.reading specialist and. other faculty mem- 
'bers mULst know the factors involved in 
causing individual differences .1 which 
result in poor reading on the parti, of the 
student. I don't mean by this that all 
faculty meriibers mtua^.be able to diagnose 
each student althdxagli it would be well if 
all did have tjiis knowledge. '^The faculty 
members should be *kble to .detect physical 
difficulties whitsh bring on reading d^Lp- 
crimination; speech defects; factors per- 
taininig to the brain suchi as mixed domi- 
nance, defective neurological cobrdina.^ 
tion, and hand dominance forcibly changed.", 

The faculty member should know that 
there are psychological •factors which en- 
ter iato the Reading disability picture. 



ouch OQ, montal immaturity; narrow opaa 
of rocogziltion, rolationohip and aoooqia- 
tion of Idoao; failure to recognise wordo; 
inability to analyse wordo; failure to uoe 
]^onetic principleo; £5ueaolng at wordo; 
lack of Judgment, reaooning abili-ty, and 
inability to malce correct referedceo; and 
laclc of intellectual interoot, The faculty 
member ohould know how to detech ineffi- 
cient work and, otudy -habito ouch ao, Ig- * 
noring punctuation; word-by-word reading; 
incorrect phraoing; lack of emphaoio on 
meaning; oubotituting wordo; repeating 
worda too often; failure to note prefixes 
and ouffixeo; lacking ability to uoe dia- 
critical marke; poeition of book or ma^ 
terial; and position of the reader himself. 
There are a number-^of personality traits 
and manneriomo which the faculty member 
ohould recotnize ao having a definite ef- 
fect on one*3 reading ability. Some of 
these are! over-dependence on "teachers; 
lack of aggressiveness, negativiotic at- 
titude; preference shown for another ac- 
tivity which yields more immediate satis- 
faction; emotional immaturity; nervous 
excitability;' e^^cessive daydreaming; 
feelings of insecurity in home and school 
situations; attitude toward books; ego- 
tism; shyness in speaking or In attempt- 
ing class activities; reaction to prolongeid 
failure; and conflict with the teacher, 
or clash of personalities between teacher 
and pupil, # 

Factors concerning educational im- 
maturity sbtJlild be easily recognizable 
to facil-^y members. Some of these are: 
laUj'.uage iitoaturity;— ^iack of general 
social experience; lack of readiness for 
beglnidng reading at any level and in any 
>f ield; limited background or inadequate 
experience; meager vocabulary; ppor enun- , 
ciation; inability to associate life ac- 
tivities with printed symbols; no ex- 
planation for transition for familiar to ' 
the vinfarailiar; and failure to realize 
that reading is essential to enjoy life* 

Mention already has been made of in- 
adequate teaching teachniques \/hich should 
be recoi'-tnized by fa.culty members and 



avoided. Some additional ones are as Soh^v 
lows: lack of proper matexialoj lack of 
stimulating treading enviKonment; too much, 
drill on wordo^ out of ^ context; no pro** 
vision for drill of any feind; failxiro to 
use phonico widely; overriitreso on oiloat , 
and//or oral reading; over-etrese on one 
okill; inirpoaele^o reading; not providing''' 
reading materials of different level© of 
difficulty; failure to check on develop- 
ment of basic skills; glare produced l)y ' - 
glossy paper; lack of a variety of mau- 
terialo for ejxoh stage' of reading; se- *• 
quence of reading materials jiot carefully. 
graded; vocabiilary burden and rate of in^^ 
trodudtton of new worde too rapid; failure f 
to create interest in material to be im- 
mediately read; and too much emi^aie on ' 
comparing one studput with another. 

It is the respinsibility of the reading 
specialist to encobrage faculty members to- 
look* for any of these factors which cause^ 
ppor reading and to advise with the spe- 
cialist as to what procedure to use in 
correcting them. The facial ty^ member should 
know 'What can be done within the class- 
room, certainly he should loiow to ^efer 
the student to the reading specialist for* 
compl,9to diagnosis and therapy, 

Hie role of the reading speciliast in 
high school and college is Vitally im- . 
portant in our endeavors to educate youth 
today. He or she must be a .leader in 
helping the administration and faculty 
recognize the relationship of reading to 
the curriculum; he must l.ead hlg^ co- 
workers into reaMzing that poor reading 
ability is generally the cause for fail- 
ure and that poor reading ability is not 
always the fault of the sjiudent but many 
times is due to poor teaching methods; he 
must lead ia helping allf faculty members 
to be aware constantly of individual dif- 
ferences and to teach accordingly; he 
must lead in familiarzing faculty members 
with the many causes of reading disabi- 
lities in order that 'they can be detected 
amoiig their students; and l.ast, but cer- 
tainly not least -in impoittance, the 
reading specialist should organize his 
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yrograro in cnch a manner that all faculty 
isez5l)ero icill know the purpooo and place 
of all eqvdpment and mater iolo uoed in the 
readinfi laboratory program, ouch aot the 
^telohinocular, ophthalmograph, audiometer, 
tachiotoooopet voice recording machineot 
reading rate pacing devlceo, timed reading 
exercise "booldeta, reading teoto% vocaTm- 
lary teoto, dominance teoto^ mental abi- 
lity too to, "personality teots, aptitude 



teoto, and othero* 

• The'^'clfiaienge today io to win thio 
hat tie we Vow find ovorselvee engaged in, 
namely, thio hattle of euhJect matter 
verouo^ individual .differenfceoj curriculum 
verouo reading; group otondaxdo versuo 
individual stondardo; forced reading to 
accomplish an extrinsic goal veroua en- 
joyable reading to increase and enlarge 
meaningful *concepto. 



1. 

3. 
If. 
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AN ALL -SCHOOL READING PROGRAM IN i^GH SCHOOLS 
Dr. Earl C. Denney, Tulsa Public Schools 



The Tulsa Public Schools have res- 
ponded i,n an effective way in emphasizing 
instruction in reading at the high school 
level. 

The program had its origin in the ex- 
pressed concern of many secondary school 
teachers* In responding to the ques-tiTon 
**What three problems give you most con- 
cern?" teachers mentioned the problem of 
reading most frequently. * • 

After -considerablie . discussion, a com- 
mit tee of teache^rs was appointed to s\ir- 
vey the problem, to locate resources and 
materials, and if necessary, to prepare 
materials for in-service study by tea- 
chers. In a summer workshop in 194;? this 
cbmraittee prepared a teacher's guide, 
Prombtirtf: Growth in Reading: A Teacher's 
Guide for Use in Secondary Schools , - 

IThe |}ommittee recognizpd the need With 
irespeci to reading in^^hl^ schools as 
three fold: 

1.. Secognizing among the "poor readers" 
those who read pporly "because they are 



slow learners, and adapting instruction 
and materials to the abilities of those 
students; 

2, Recognizing among "poor reaciers" 
those w]^o because of some physical, psy- 
chological, or emotional block fail to r 
read up to expectancy, and providA^ng the 
necessary diagnostic and remedial mea^ 
sTires for correction; * 

3, Prdviding an all-school program 
which emphasizes the continuous growth 
of all students in the skills and atti- 
tudes of mature, critical reading. 

A teacher-member of this .committee was 
placed on special assignment the foil ow«i* 
ing year to work with other teachers on 
the problem. 

The helping teacher on special assign- 
ment began by working only in thbse 
schools and with those t'eachirs whQ ex- 
pressed a desire for help.^ |n soi^' v 
schools the entire faculty worked on the ' 
problem, becaasg the program was inter- 
preted as being the responsibility f o.^all 
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teachdrs and not that of the Engllah 
teacher alone. In other Bchoolo the tea- 
chers of one '^block" (Englioht oocial 
otudiea, ocience) otudl^ed together the 
proljlem in their conimon '^free" or con- 
ference period. In other several "bLpckG» 
were concerned with the problem and in 
one school all sophomore "block" tea- 
chers worked together with the sophomoife 
class director who was a mathematics tea^ 
Cher. 

In BO school ,was the issue forced, 
but by the end o? the year all secondary 
schoolsi to varying degrees, were par- 
ticipating. . At the aoso of the first 
year, the helping teacher in response to 
continued ^recjkiests for techniques and 
procedures invited voluntary contribu- 
tions. One hundred thirty teachers sub- 
mitted voliintary suggestions and helps 
which were organized and jlssued as a 
supplement to Promotizug Girowth . In Head- 
ing. 

Two two-week's smmer conferences on 
reading in the high school hsive been 
held locally with reading specialists 
brought in. Voluntary attendance of our 
teachers in both conferences has been good. 
EVAIDATIOir: 

1. The' spread of interest in the pro- 
blem is, perhaps, at this time the best 



evidence that something is happening to f!^-! 
students. Instruments for measuring sows* 
of the values have not heen devised, bttt ;\ 
work on this problem continues. 

2. 'As a problem which cut across all 
subject lines if has brought teachers to^ ; 
gether into closer cooperation in meeting %^ 
needs of boys and girls. ^^J, 

3» With respect to the problem of the 
slow learner the attitude of teachers 
cha ng ed markedly from one of almost re- 
sentment in some cases to a sj^mpatbetic 
acceptance and sincere concern towar,d 
adaptation of Anstmxction to their level* 
Teachers have shown much interest in the 
finding" of suitahle materials and this 
pooling of such materials. 

Lists of these jnaterials have heen pre-li( 
pared as a result of the sharing. |V 

. ^.Classes for remedial readers have 
been organized in some schools and general-"*' 
ly the use of the Heading .XJlinic for high 
school, students have * increased. 

5,. From an original confcem wit^Tthe 
poor reader, there has been a marked 
growth in concarn for the needs of the 
average and superior reader. 

6. Prom- the emphasis on reading in- - 
terest has grown in others aspects of lan- 
guage arts and their interrelationships 
in Communication. 



SOME PROCEDURES IN DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN COLLEGE 
Mro Oscar tSi^ Causey, Texas Christian University 



It is unnecessaiy to make issue of 
the importance of effective procedures in 
a course designed to improve reading abi- 
lity of college students. Whether a best 
jB0t of procedures exists at this time is 
debatable. Methods, techniques and pro- 
cedures used successfully by .an^'^iztstruc- . 
tor in one situation might not be highly 
successful in the hands of anather in a 
different situation. But the necessity 
for using specific plans remains, what- 
ever the teaching situation.' ^ 




Some degree of success has been attainj^dlt/ 
by use of the outline given below. 

I. General Objectives: Improvinrg read— S ■ 
ing ability of college students. '^4^, 

Specific Objectives. 1. Improvement of, v^r 
cdmprehension, (a) grasping significance ;n 
of passage (b) finding Implication, (c) 
Justifying opinions, (d) noting details 'i^ 
(e) classification of ideas, (f ) compari- 
son of ideas, (g) generalization. 2. In- # 
creasing rate of coraprehensiop:. 3. En^ . 
largement of vocabulary, if. . Heading ija %- 



thoxight tmits. 5. Skimming. 6. Directed 
' reading. .r 

After the students are given an eaqplanof 
tion of the ahove ohjectives, procedures " 
are Introduced that are designed to pro- 
vide individual Improvement in the area 
of each ohjective. Bach student checks 
frequently his progress. (See 3Qaily Work 
Eecord on.p^ 30 for illustration. 

II. Eadi^'of the topics.^ helow (tinder- 
scored) is®presented "by lecture and is fol- 
lowed hy discussion. 

Psychological Aspects of Reading . 1. 
Heading as thinking. 2. Emotional e^qperi- 
%nceB. 3. Reading for inf onnatioi^. 
4. Recreational reading. 5* Interpreta- 
tion as it relatejS to experience. 

How tte Learn. '(l)(2). 1. Some "basic 
principles of learning. 2. Application 
of the principles, to improvement of read- 

Reading as a Cgmtposite Skill . 1. Iden- 
tification of fifteen reading skills. 2. 
The six skills to he developed in this 
course. 3. Inte^ation of tiSie six skills. 
4. Individual readi^ng patterns; 

DeveloDing Skills . (3)(^). 1. Ifuero- 
musbalArsMlls (an illustrative approach). 

2. Mental skills, 3. Some principles of 
learning in use in impf%vement of- reading 
ahility: (a) readiness (h) frequency (c) 
recency, h. Use of principle^ of learning 
in improvement of reading ability. 

!Phe Perceptions a^d Reading, (5) 1. 
Identificatiqja of six perceptions. 2> 
Auditory perception in relation to reading 

3. Visual perception and reading in thougS 
units. ■ ; 

Sustained Attention . , (6)(7)(8)(9)(l0j!. 
1. Importance tof sustained attention. ' Z. > 
BxtemaJ. stimuli, J. Inner wayward thotaghts.prehension^ 
if.. Recent emotional experiences. ^I^Mquently. 



Getting Acquainted With a Boolt . (Iiy(l2). 

1. !Ehe titl6. Implication of the titl^. 

2. The author. The author's purpose In 
writing the hook. 3* preface, 
Tahle. of contents. 5* (a) Has the hook 

an index? A Glossary? Bihlagraphy?^ Foot- 
notes? Mapst Charts? Tahles? Fi^ttires? 
(h) What use is made of ^each of these parts 
in (a)? 6. Format. !Pype. Different 
sizes of types. Why different sizes of 
type. 7« Word analysis. One-syllaMe 
Words. iEhree-syllahle words, Wo?rds with 
more than three syllahles*. 8. Leingth of 
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senteiices ^' short, long> very long, varied 
lejpgthd. 9* Le%th of chapters. ID. Docu-* 
mentary alihreyiations.' Use of documented 
referencea. 

Using a. Book. (I3)(lip)(l5). 1. State- 
ment of purpose in reading a hook. 2. 
Skimming. 3- 3Sxpected raite of reading ^ . 
high rate, average rate, slow rate, very 
slow rate. k. Will purpose in reading 
hook he fulfilled hy reading the hook once 
twice ^ re-reading some chapters? 5* cT^Jcing' 
notes on the hook« 6. Reading, for making 
a hook report* 

Procedures. l<SThe readipg ahility of 
each student is^etea^ined in terms of 
comprehension, riate ort^preh^nsion and 
vocahulary. 2. The- initial reading score 
of each student is found hy the equation 
Reading Score equals rale times comprehen- 
sion divided hy one hundred, 3« Initial 
. reading scores and voc^tulary scoiges are 
given to each student at the heginnlng of 
ihQ course, Materials to he used in 

• the course are dlacussed. !Ehe students 
examine the materials. 5* Instructions 
are given in the use of lahoratory equips 
ment. 6. Ihe students learn their daily 
procedures. (In devising some of the 
daily procedures liherties have heen 

^ taken with upe of the •Woxrifion Mastery 

• Technique** in changing it from "test, 
teach, test, modify the |)rocedure, teach 

'and test to point of mastery, "to "test 
yotirself^ learn, test Jrourself, confer 
with your teacher, learn, test .yourself , 
learn, to point of maximtnn improvement.") 
?• The ohjectives of the' course mentioned 
aho^ve are given to th6 students. 8. Stu- 
dents determine each day the percent gain 
or loss in comprehension and rate of com- 

9. Progress reports are made # 
(5,ee Progress Report on page 



0\) 10. A "success pattern" for the 
course is given to^ the students. 11* 
Vocahtilary tests are given five;, times 
each semester. 12. Work outside of class 
includes three areast (a) vocahtilary 
huildlng^ (h) improvement in comprehension 
and (c) assignments in use of magazines 
and newspapers. I&ssignments in (a) and 
(h) are made on a weekly schedule. The 
following workhooks are used in the cotirse; 
"Improving: Reading Ahility hy Stroud and 
Ammons, Concerning Words ,' hy J. E. Korwoodi 
Reading and Vocahulary Peveloimient , 'hy W. 



0. Weber, and Reading Lfetboratory Work- -' 
'book by Oscar S. Causes 

^ ajxe chief emphasis /in the course is 

\llaced upon ijnprovemeAt of * comprehension. 
Approximately two thousand questions have 
./heen prepared on hooks which the students 
Vead in the lahorato^ Some of the 
questions are -^^ge^r^aaily hy the student^ 
ia^^order to mscover the extent of com- 
preheiiM.011^ material read. In order to 
provide, at least in part, fol* variation 
of interest of reading, fifteen differ- \ 
ent hooks- have "bi^en provided as a part \ 

. of the iahoratory equipment. There are* 
three hundred copies of the fifteen dif- 
ferent "books. An ample supply of select- 
ed magazInfeW is also available/ 
* III. Evaluation. At the end of tke 
semester evaluation of achievement is ^ 
made* on the "basis of pj:ogress made by 
each student. The measures are objective. 
Progress made toward four of the stated 
' objectives is the basis of measurement-*?-, 
comprehension, rate of comprehension» 
reading in thought units and vocabulary. 

b ' Two types of material are used in the 
rinal evaluiation - (a) standardized t^sts, 
(b) 'teacher-iaade objective tests. 

nr. Oatco^Q^s. In order to discover 



some « of the subjective outcomes three 
approaches to students have been made: (a) 
group discussion, (b) individual cpnferen- 
ces, (c) written evaluation of th^ course 
with or without student signaturesy J[n 
making the third appi^ach students are 
earnestly 'requested to make both, favorable 
and adverse criticisms. .Among the impor-* 
tant outcomes are changed atttitudes and 
feelings that iefy accurate measurement. 
The la;st two approaches ^are more fruitful. 
Some adverse criticisms have been valuable 
in fur-ther course planning. 

AcDong Important outcomes in the area 
of feelings and attitudes were> the fol-» 
lowing: a better attitude towara learn- 
ing; the feeling of satief action that 
accompanies achievement; the feeling 
that follpws* success; satisfaction that 
accompanies success; satisfaction that 
comes with smooth rhythmic reading; and. 
increased desire to learn; more self re- 
spect ;because of fetter preparation of - 
class assignments; preparation of class 
assignments in shorter time; a better 
attitude toward use of the library. 
Reports showing improved attitudes toward 
use of books were particularly pleasing. 



6. 
7. 
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J EVALUATldN OF 

Dr. William Eller-, U 

Since reading films axe designed to 
aid in the iraprovefment of reading rate, 
an evaluation of snch films might" well 
"begin with a consideration of the re^song 
for slow^ reading "by high school and col- ' 
lege students and hy adults^ Buswell has 
indicated that when adults read slowly 
and inefficiently - and most adults do - 
it is usually "because -of one or more of 
the following. factors: (l) Short spaa 
of recognitlont (2) Unnecessarily long 
fixation time, (3) numerous riSgresslve 
movements, {l^) Suh-vt) call zat ion and (5) 
Limited vocahmary. ' 

Of these five factors., the first four^ 
^are t^seful Jfn a consideration of the . / 
values of ^^ading films,- While extent 
of vocahulary.is a very "Important In- 
vluence upon rate of reading, it is a 
factor of a different nature than the 
othef four, since It involves so much 
less- "hahit** aSd sp^uch more higher^ 
mental process. Eerause it is not a mat- 
ter of hahit, vocahulary^size is not' 
much affected directly hy reading train- 
ing films, which are planned toraidin 
the suhstitution of good readihg hahits . 
for had, -However, vocahulary-huildlng 
exercises which employ oth^r materials ' 
are rightfully included as a part of many 
high school and college reading improve- 
ment programs. (See "Tocahulary Buil.diag 
hy loris DeFigh, page 13 .) • 

^here are two hatteri^s of reading. 
films in wide use in speed reading^ train- 
ing today, the Harvard Films anji the Iowa 
Films,- hoth of wMeA present stories ax^ . 
ranged in phras^ which appear on the 
sCarej^St; for hrief inteanrals' Qf |ess than., 
a sec'bnd. The phrases are presented in 
typical reading fashion in that they pro- 
ceed acros^ the screen from left to right 
and down the screen from top to hottom. 
Only one phrase of ,the stqry is distinctly 
visihle at any given moment. Since the 
stori^es are presented in phrases- ins teail ^ 
of individual words, £Uid since each * * 
phrase is on the screen for such. a short ^ 
time, the reader is more or lessyorced / 
to read hy phrases instead of worX-hyw^^ 
word. After a certain amount of this 
practice, the typical studefit has markedly- 
lengthened his span of recojgnitidn, thaa 
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overcoming Buswell 's first faptor»» ThA 
second factor is dealt withj^t the same 
time, hecause. tife phrases are on the ^screen^ 
flov such short Intervals that long fixa- y. 
tion times are inrposgihle. Because only |r- 
one phrase is distinctly visihle at ar'time^^t' 
and hecluise a phrase disappears after Hts'v^ 
hrief appearance, regressive movements . ^||. 
are 'futile. Thus Buswell 's third cause of rf 
slow reading is treated hy the films, as # 
regressive movements go unrewarded and ' .^i 
thus tend to disappear. 

Heading films also tend to get ??id X)f M 
the fourth listed cause of slow reading, .fe 
suh-YQcsQ,izatlon, hut in^a less direct " p; 
manner, -A reader jjrho suh-^ocalizea says^ 
each word 'to himself as he/reads ii, even 
though he! may not move his lips. It is" 
ohvious ;bhat this places ia definite limi- 
tation on his rate of , reading, Jbe cause he 
can not. read.silently much faster than he u| 
. can talk, ■ ' \ ' 

When reading films are employed to ^^^^^^ .^ 
speed reai^ng, each filii is usuajly preA 
sented at a slightly faster speed than the 
film which was^ used- during the pi^eceding 
trainirig pertodw For example, if a film/- ^ 
story Was ^p;resented at 290 words per min- 
ute on Monday, the std3^ rate for Vednes-* -^^ 
d^y might he 315 vords per minute. \ As .v^ ^ | 
the rate of presentation increases, even- - 
tuaily a speed is teached which prohihits Z 
suh-vocalization simply hecause the read- 
er cannot "talk" fast ej^otigh to sayvthe ■ 
words to himself and still keep up with. ■ 
the film/ ' . / ' 

Many reading specialists feel that the 
greatest val^s^of readirig filiris, or any /\- 
mechanical devicie,,- is mptiv^^ioiiaarv . Oer- * > 
tainly films can proTride^a great deal of' " ; 
motivation, although, if the stories are^ 
dull or jof an inappropriate level of dif- 
ficulty, the effect mi^i'^jDe^ negative. * 

-After the foregoing consideration of 
the jpatioiaalB of reading films it is iap- 
prbpriat^. to consider the question: How 
effective are readiijg f ilM^^jXii actual 
prg^ctice; specifically, >^ha:t' are their 
advantages and 1 imitations ?<, - 

Mo$t college* reading inatruc'tors who 
have employed films as a s^^ent fef their 
programa are satisfied that the film?^ are 
valiiahle.V Surveys of students enaciolled in 
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reeiding in5)rovem^ cotirses at "bjoth -Texas 
A. and M. and OldLalioma University iiave 
indicated tiiat they alsb consider the 

"filfts worthwhile. »When as^ked to name .the 
jneLte^riala and instrujnents most helpful 
to them t the stpdents ranked reading films^ 

• second, just slightly helow readingjrate 
accelerator^J 

The. most blivious limit at i^^^of^reading 
films is their iack of f Ipxlhility 
adaptation to individiaal' differences. 

-Usually the films are used with groups 
of students; even when an attempt is miade 

^ to group the students homogeneously ac- 
cording to reading rate, the story is 
often presented >oo raijidly for some read.-; 
QTs^and too slowly for* others. This 
prohlem IS xto\al^ys as great as it 
seems to he f brth^ slow readers "because 
a few of them need to he pushed, ^ese 
same few slow readers* d-o not se'em to have 
enough self-discipline, to profit maximal- 
ly fVom individual residing devices such* 
as reading accelerators and smajLl tacl^- 
4oscppe^^. "For such readers the day hy 
diay aqceleration of. the film presentatin 
can he advantageous. 

As th0 rate at yhich the stories are 

.presented increases some students find 
they are upahle to. kepp^up with the grotip. 
The slower stuci||^8 can \e accomodated 
in various ways.^- If they cajmot he sepa- 
rated from' the rest of the group, the in- 
crease in speed can he made less difficult 
for them if the new f ilp to he presented 
during the qilass period: is. preceded hy 
one or two of the films already viewed 
during previous sessions. If the slow 
readers can he separated, it often proves 
helpful if one or fwo films of similar^ . 
s^eed 6an he shown, during two or thwe 
consecutive class periods hefore any* faster 
films are eimploydd^ Also, most motion 
picture projectoM.-have some speed^con- 
trol, and it is ?fflteii possihle to regu- 
late, the speed of«*ory presentation hy 
simply controlling «he pro jectb:^ speed. 

Somie of the moreS?gg^wi^eaders com- 
plain that they can? ve^^O words per 
leinut^ from ^tan^rd printed text more 
easily than they can read M'50 words per 
jinipute from a film. They find that the 
/film phrases are too short oi^ that the 
fixation times are too long for comfor- 
tahle a^d efficient reading.'. Spm'e in-r 4'0 



structors feel thf.t it is desirahle to 
use reading films oiily until students can 
read kOO words per minute or slightly 
faster. A^'ter this speed, is etttained, the 
films are abandoned in fayor of other^ mate- 
rials. ^ ^ ' — 

A few^tu4fints indicate that they are * 
hothered V^^^^eMrregularity of increases 
>in speed from film^ to film. :^ Among the 
lowd Pilm6 the gain in speed from one day . 
to the next may he only words^ per minute ♦ 
hut the following day,, it ^may he 25' words 
per minate. It seems douhtful that tHis 
ineoTiality df spee%gain is rett serious ^' . 
It is yore llkejy tliat the studei^; dif f 1- 
culties^ise from Varying 4egree# of inr 
terest in. the dontextj varying diffi-ctilty 
of the stories and fluctuatinjg conditions • 
of vprojection. Of ten wheit two filns'ar^X; 
shown during the same class period, s^^. 
studeMs insist that the slower filin 
actually-presented its story faater. 

TWo dommon "complaints , ahout heading ^ 
films are not serious e^iough to provoke 
worry. -The firs-t of these is that reading 
fjrom films is higihly artificial^ This 
wou^d hq'a legitimate coipplaint excpet 
f or^the fact that' the ^distrihutors of 
hoth the Iowa and^' Harvard Films have pro- 
vided supj)lementary reading materials 
which. are, to he used in conjunction with 
the films/ When these particu3.ar mate- ' 
rialjs are not u6ed, nearly all instruc- 
tors' provide some, other typical relidi.ng. 
selectiolis. Ocdasionally. someone who has 
only limited experience with reading 
films isl)etturhed hy what he calls^ "the^ 
unrealistic arsangpment of* the phrases,''^'';^^^ 
'SometimesC^a single phra^^a,will contai# 
the end io& one sentence and the hegiip^ 
ning of the next. The experienced ^-'^ 
structor is not hathere^UBy this and^^ the 
qtjidehts do not complain ahout it reill^se 
[ hoth instructor and student have dijacQver-i 
ed that rhythmic readiiig is* more^ ii|pgitanf 
than neatly -arranged phrases. ^ j i %- ' ^* 
In summary, there seems to^he a^llttle^ 
douht 'that reading filrifs cont'rihute niate^ 
rialljr to the toteOL reading prpgi^am^ hut 
liteerto ost type s of equipment:, ., they 
.shoufcpbe used^n conuunct ion with other 
^ techniques rather than hy themselves. 
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TheJ industrial maaagement taan raust read 
a large volume of increasingly complex 
matTerial. He must depend i to a large dx*^ 
tent, upon written material for the in- 
• formation necessary to the effective^^- 
rection of Jiis job. : 
V Unfortunately, much of the reading 
matter, that comes his way contains a large 
amount of non-essential materi^z. How- 
ever, he cannot assume the contents of 
' anyijitem. He must te ahle to select and 
thoroughly tinderstand that which is im- 
portant, without permitting the reading 
process to interfere with the many other 
Important demands made upon his time. 

Iphe Oonvair Management Cluh, Fort 
Worth Divlsio^, recognizing the impor- 
tance of' reading rapidly and understani- 
ing clearly, recently sponsored a course 
in developmental reading. The course, 
d0*signed to increase speed of comprehen- 
sion, was one of a numher of courses 
which are offered through Texas Christian 
University under the sponsorship of the 
Mangeraent Cluh. It ran from June 5tli .to 
August 25th and carried three semestiBr 
hours credit. It wag taught "by Prof essor 
Oscar S. Cau06y, Director of the Heading 
Laboratory of Texas Christian University. 
Professor Causey, an outstanding authority 
in the field of developmental reading, is 
also Chairman of the Execiitive Committee 
of the Southwest Heading Conference for 
colleges and universities. 

The Management Cluh offered ten sch- 
olarships, covering the tuition costs, 
to the ten students, making the highest 
reading scores. The enrollees who won 
the scholarships made an average gain of 
130^ in reading ability. That is, 'they 
doubled their refading scores and threw 
in an extra 30j6 for good measurd. The 
percentile gaitt was determined "by com- 
paring the initial reading scores with 
final reading scores with use of the f or- 
mtila, Heading Score equals Hate times the 
Comprehension divided "by one hundred. 

The average gain for all trainees was 
98.355 • The lowest average gain made "by 
an individual was 28^. .The greatest ave- 
rage gain "by an individual was 21k% 

Reading Laboratory facilities and /j^^ 



procedures were used throughout the train-*-; 
ing period. The tachis to scope was used by^ 
each person to derelop quicdcness' of percep- 
tion. and to increase the number of words 
perceived in a single "thought erouB.** The 
tachlstoecope is a slide projector with: a j 
time-controll attachment that limits the: - 
time of ^ ejqposure on the sareen, • The 
time range of the €i?tposure isi f irom one sec-' 
ond to one hondreth of a second. By prac- i 
tice the student reduces the time required f,^ 
to perceive the meaning of the groyp j^&f 
words. For example; a student who perr % 
ceives a,,phrase or sentence from three to 
six words in one second in. the Initial 
period of training learns by practice to 
perceive the same ih one fiftieth or one • • V 
hwdreth qf a second. H? deveJ^Ops the 
'habit of quick perc»^tion« - ■ 
Efich student used a reading^, pacer to . 
^Levelop continuity in qtalcknees of percep- . 
' tion. A reading pacer is a motoi'ized gad- 
^ get that moves a qov6r board dovmward over 
: the page obs airing th© lines from view of 
the reader as it moves. The rate at- 
which the cover board moves is controlled ;; 
by moving an adjustment devipe. on the in- 
strument. The student triea^ constantly 
to increase ;.the rate at which, the cover 
board obscures the page.' Carefully pre- * • 
pared procedures are followed for checking 
comprehension several times each day. 

One of the basic alms of such a course 
is to Speed up thinking. More and more, 
rapid and accurate thinking is demanded 
V of the management man. Since reading is 
Ay a form of thinking, th§ course was directed' 
\ toward bringing th!? rate of, reading com- f 
'prehension closer to the rate of thinking. . 
W is generally accepted that practice in 
falter reading promotes the hab.i^t of fast- 
er thinking. Without exception, those 
taking the course were able to bring the. 
r§ite of reading closer to the rate of 
thinking. ; ^ 

The fastest reading rate stttained was 
66^ words per minute with a comprehension 
score of 87/6« Shree other stu^^ents reached 
a top speed of more than 6Q0^ord3 per 
minute.. The top reading rat6 f or all 
students was 4^0 words per minute. This 
compares very favorably with the average 



Ijeglnniue top rate of 225 words per min- 
ute, . ' 

SCwenty-Beven jyarcent of the exirollee* 
developed ^is^er sonic reading rates ^. 
lids is a rate of comprehdnsion high 
enou^ to qtiiet the vocal chords, "bring 
them to rest,, and remove one of the chief 
o'bstacles to faster comprehension of the 
printed page^ SJhe vast majority of^peo- 
pie tend to *8ay silently" the woifds read. 
^ixin causes the vocal chords to "be in 
constant motion in an attempt* to produce 
orally the words heing read. It puts 
the "brakes^^bn the mind of the readers. 
Since the» is a limit to the rate at 
njiich the vocal chords can move, they *• 
are overcome and their obstructive action 
ceases vhen the reading rate reached ap- 
proximately 450 words per minute. * After 
this rate id acquired,r 'reading ISecomes 
easier, and comprehension "becomes greater. 

She enrollees maintained a high level 



of interest throughout • ,0f the thirty- 
three inltiall;^ enrolled only four dxoppedi 
three of ^them for reasons l)eyond their con- 
trol, * Percentage of at^endaxice was v<ry * 
hi^, with all absences "being made up. ^ . 

A big majority of the ftudents^ believe 
thjxt the increase in reading a'bllity has / 
definitely c^ried over faato the job. 
They feel that they are aWe to discharge 
their Tosponsl'bility more surely because 
they cian acq.ulre the necessary information 
much more readily^- an^ acpurately. 

This experiment at Oonvaif seems to 
indicate that training in rapid reading 
may evektually be offered In industry 
generally as a substantial means of 
making pnel.of- the difficult phases pf 
m'anagement^s- job sijnpler. OJralnlng in 
rapid reading can make a positive contrl-^ 
butloi to raising the level of the 
management man's effectiveness^ 
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ROSTER OF REPRESENTATIVES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

D ecember 12, 1^, 1952. , . ^ 

riehler, Dr. Budolph, Southern State College, Hognolia, AxkanaaB. 
Huaoell, Mra. Pleta, Henderoon State College ArkaOolpMa. 

SlmmonaJ^Mla* Brma, Ouachita Colloge, i«lcadelpMa« . 
KANSAS . ' • ' . ^ ' ■» ■ 

Hinton, VkVaz Erelyn A. , University of Wichita, Wichita. ' ■ _ \ ' 

Miller, Hra. Marion, Univeraity of Wichita, Wichita. 

LOIJISIAHA, ' 

Hatcher, Mian imeiia*. , LoTxiiiaaa State Univeraity, Baton Eoxieo. . / 
ffcmwea. Dr. Tandy W,, Louisiana State Univeraity, Baton Eouge* 
Miller, Miaa Annie Lanrie, louiaiana Stat« University, Baton Ecrjxge. 

MISSISSIPPI ■ , 

■ ' — ■ ■ . 

Staiger, Dr. Balph,* Miaoiasippi Southern University, HattieaWrg. . 
ITBff ' MEXICO 

Ohievitz, Mra. 0. 1., University of Hew Mexico, Alhuquer^ue. 
Hense, Mj^ Jomis, Hew Mexico Military In*atitute, Eoawell. 
' i Valtera, Miaa Helen, Highlands University, Las Vegaa, ^ : 

OKLAHOMA. o 

. DeFigh, Misa'Loris, University of Tulsai Tulsa. . 
' Denney, Dr. Earl C, Tuloa Puhlic Schools, Tulsa. 
Eller, Dr. William, University of Oklahoma, Herman. 
Garrison, Dr. Harrell E. , Hortheastem State Collegie, Tahlequah. 
' Harris, Mr. Louie E., Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. 
Sommerfeld, Dr. Roy E,, Oklahoma A. and M. , Stillwater. 
Watson, Mr. S. J., Connors State College, W^ner. 

TEXAS ' * ' ^ 

Allien, Dr. Corrie, Texas Christian University, Tort Wort>. 
Angelica, Mother., Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio. 
Baldwin, Mr. J. E. , Lee College, Baytown. 

Barrus, Dr. Panl W., East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce^ 
Beamer, Dr. George, Horth Texas State. College, Denton* 
Bliesmer, Dr. Emery, The University of Texas., Austin. 
Briggs, Dr. P. Allen, Hardin^immons University,- Ahilene. 
• Burkett, Miss Grace, Texas Wesleyan College, Port Worth,! 
Burton, Dr. Jack, Clelnirne. 

Carroll, Dr. Hazle Horn, Southern Methodist University, I^^-laa. 
Gausey, Mr. Oscar S., Texas Christian I^iversity, Port Worth. 
Clou^, Dr. G. 0|i, Dallas, Texas. 

Cowan, Mr. S. P., Temple Public Schools, temple. ' ^ 

Craig, Mrs. Mary C*, Texas Wesleyan College, Port Worth 
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Orouph, Mr, B. A^^ Texas 'C^iJ4i»tian University, Port Worth. 
Denton, Mr. B., Texas A. and M. College, College Station 
Dotson, Br. Elsie^ Tho University of Texas, Austin. 

Bakle, Miss Betty, Soutfciwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos.- 

Ellen, Sister Mary, Incarnate Word High School,* San Antonio. 

EiTtill, Mios'lfary, San Houston State College, fiuntsville. 

Bwingf 3>r. J. Ealph, Port Worth. 

Gill I Miss Sola Lee, University. Junior High, Austin. 

Oulnn, Mr. Ernest, Clelnirne Bigh School, Olehurne. 

Hunt, Mr. Allen, Texas Christian University ,^ PorlT Worth. . 

Kingston, J)r* A. J., Texas A. ,andM. College, College Station. 

Lacy, Mr. J. H. , East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce. 

Lawrence, Mr. E. M., Sweetwater Puhlic Schools, Sweetwater. 

Leavltt, Mrs. Hahle, Texas Christian University, Port Worth. 

Llgon, ifr^ John E. Jx. , Gulf Oil Corporation, Houston. 

Lindsay, Mr. Hague, Port ^orth Puhlic Schools, Port W^rth. 

McHeiary, Mr. P. N. , Tennessee Gas ajransmision Company, Hou&ton. 

Martin, Dr. B. 0. , Port Worth. - 

Mcacham, Mr. William, ¥ort Worth Puhlic Schools, Port Worth* . — ^ 

Miller, Mr. Walter 0., Baylor University, Waco. 4 
Morian, Br. 6. C. , Al)ilene Christian College, Ahilene. 
Murphy, lir. Harold, East Texas State College, Commerce. 
Hielsfen, Br* Otto E^, Texas Christian Univeri^ity, Port Worth. . .'^ 

Pattice, Sister Margaret, Incarnate Word College, San Ant?onio. i ^ 

Patterson, Mr. James W. , Cle"barn Puhlic Schools, ClelJurne. 
PelletierJ;^ Br. A. J^,'^ University of Houston, Houston. 
Ecaaund, Mr. Miles, Temple Puhlic Schobls, Temple. 
House, I^. Margaret, Terns. Christian University, Port Worth. 
Shcpher/^, Miss Carrie, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
Simons, Mrs. Ireta, Eivferside Junior High School, Port Worth. 
Stov^ens, Mr. M^ P., Arlington Public Scmools, Arlington. 
ThemesTjundy, Mrs. Elsie, Clehurne Puhllc Schools, Clehurne. 
Thomas, Miss Leona, Southern Methodisy University, Dallas. 
Viola, Sister, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio. 
J/allace, Miss Laura, Mineral Wells Pvihlic Schools, Mineral Wells. 
Wairen, Mrs. Cora Sue, Humhle Oil Bxfi Refining Company, Houston. 
Weir, Br. W. C. , Sbhireiner Institul^, Kerrville. 
WesthroolCt MisS Mary Hope, Tarleto^ State College, Stephenville. 
White, Br.Lepnard, Port Worth. / 

WiHiams, Br. C. C^Horth Texas /State Teachers College, Benton. 
Wiseman, Mr. Ben*;. Highland Park fiigh Schools, Bellas. 
Wyatt, Mr. 0. B. , Port Worth Public Schools, Port Worth. 
Young, Br. M. M. , Texas ChSristiaa University, Port Vorth. 
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